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Or ALL THE WAYS to get to Mexico, none is half 
so interesting as by train. In this country, when a train 
stops, nothing much happens. But in Mexico, on our West 
Coast Route, every stop is an adventure. Every sleepy little 
town springs to life when the far-off whistle sounds. 
Tables are set along the tracks. Even remote mountain 
towns, high in the Sierra Madre, send their people down 
to meet the train. You barter for sarapes, and pottery, 
and pineapples, and bananas. Everyone is friendly. And 
why not, se#or? When the train comes, it is a fiesta! You 
fall into the friendly, carefree spirit of Mexico long be- 
fore you reach its capital. 

Our West Coast Route is, in many ways, the most color- 
ful and dramatic rail line to Mexico City. It shows you Maz- 
atlan, dozing on its peninsula beside the Gulf of Lower 
California, and Guadalajara, the city of eternal spring. 

Roundtrip fares to Mexico City are low: For example, 
$96.80 from San Francisco, $79.05 from Los Angeles, $123 
from Portiand—and this is the ideal time to go. These 
fares are good one way via our West Coast Rowte.and one 
way on the National Railways of Mexico via El Paso. 


Going East? 


If you go East on our Sunset Limited or Golden State 
Limited through Southern Arizona, you can make a side- 


Southern Pacific 


Pre-view 
of a train trip 
down the 
West Coast 


MEXICO 


trip to Mexico City for only $50 extra rail fare! You go 
in on our West Coast Route and come out on the National 
Railways of Mexico via El Paso, continuing East from 
there. 


Air-conditioned 


‘HOTEL CAR CRUISES” 


Starting January 7 and every Monday thereafter, we will 
operate an air-conditioned “Hotel Car” from Tucson, 
cruising through Mexico to Mazatlan, Guadalajara, Guan- 
ajuato, Mexico City, Paztcuaro, Uruapan, Morelia, and 
many other thrilling places. The trip through Mexico will 
take about three weeks, including eight days in Mexico 
City (longer if you wish, as the car operates weekly). 

The car will be completely air-conditioned, which 
means no dust or heat, and a constant supply of fresh, 
clean, filtered air. It will contain Pullman berths, spacious 
lounge, kitchen, and will be accompanied by an interpre- 
ter. This car will be your hotel everywhere but in Mexico 
City. Surprisingly low fares. 

For details on any of these trips, see your S. P. agent 
or write F, §. McGinnis, 65 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif.; H. P. Monahan, Pacific Electric Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; or J. A. Ormandy, 705 Pacific Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. Please mention SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKING SAVINGS 





TEN YEAR HOME LOANS 


End Home F mancing Worries 





Payable in Easy Monthly Installments 


From the day you obtain your American Trust Company 
10-year home loan, your financing problem is arranged per- 
manently. So long as you meet your monthly payments and 
keep to your part of the contract, your loan cannot be called, 
nor can the note be altered with respect to principal or in- 
terest payments. 

You are thus free to enjoy your home in entire security, with 
the knowledge that at the end of 120 months, your property 


will be clear of all encumbrances. 


Quickly and Easily Arranged 


American [rust Company 10-year home loans are quickly and 
simply arranged and bear the same rate as ordinary real estate 
loans, without brokerage or premium of any kind. 

These loans are available for the purchase or construction of 
homes, as well as on dwellings already owned and occupied. 
We shall be glad to have you call at our nearest office for a descrip- 
tive booklet and to learn how the 10-year home loan can be applied 


to your present or future requirements. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


Since 1854 


HEAD OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
A Modern Branch Banking System Serving Northern California 


TRUST 
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THE BOUQUET 
OF THE MONTH 


FE IRST among our spring flowers of Sunset Land are the Chinese lilies, which 
bravely flaunt their fragrant bells while the winter air is still crisp and chill. 
For our January flower arrangement I have selected a few of these sweet-scented 
lilies and grouped them casually with branches of pine and seed-laden eucalyptus 
in a simple white bowl of modern lines. To me such an arrangement signifies the 
spirit of January. Winter may still be with us (as indicated by the seed pods and 
pine branches), but Spring (whose essence is caught in the lilies) is already walking 
through our gardens. Try catching January's moods in your bouquets this month. 
There are many possibilities awaiting the adventurous. — CLARE CRONENWETT. 
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Plan to spend a part of the coming year exploring the far-off lands you’ve 
dreamed about and longed to see. Plan now to take one of these famous 
President Liner cruises that combine luxury and economy with thrilling 
visits in the world’s most fascinating places. 
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VIA HAWAII 
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First Class 


A glorious three-week cruise, with four days ashore in the new 
all-year playground where summer never ends! Go deep-sea fish- 
ing. Enjoy the foreign gaiety of historic Panama City. President 
Liners sail every other week from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
($155 from Los Angeles). Ask about special all-expense tours. 


No other cruise to New York gives you so much fun and luxury 
as acruise on one of the big Trans-Pacific President Liners! Swim 
in an outdoor pool. Visit Panama and Havana. Sailings every 
other week from San Francisco and Los Angeles. Tourist, $120. 
Liberal reduction on roundtrips. Also Round America tours: 


one way water, one way rail, $255 First Class. 


See the most interesting lands of all! Every week a President 
Liner sails from California to Japan, China and the Philippines. 
You may plan stopovers as you choose, continuing on another 
President Liner. Low roundtrip fares are in effect. 


A dozen cruises in one! You sail 26,000 miles to 21 colorful ports 
in Hawaii, the Orient, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Europe. Go 
round in only 110 days, or take up to two full years, planning 
the stopovers and sidetrips that you, personally, want to make. 


Frequent sailings. Every stateroom outside. 








For full details see your own travel agent or any of our offices: 4th at University, Seattle; 
1021 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma; 634 S. W. Broadway, Portland; 311 California Street, 
San Francisco; 426 Thirteenth Street, Oakland; 514 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles; 
Broadway Pier, San Diego. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 














From palm to pine 
in Sunset Land 


Irs January again—yes, January, though you 
may be thinking it April, what with the precocious behavior 
of poppies and acacias and irises and such in sun-warmed 
valleys. Only in the high fastnesses of Cascade and Siskiyou 
and Sierra ranges does January here in the West live up to 
its traditional pattern of snow and icicles. 

Whether clothed in green and gold, or blue and white, 
January is the most forward-looking month of the twelve. 
We find ourselves surveying the future, wondering what 
the new year may bring to us. Vaguely we hope that “things 
will be better this year,” vaguely we resolve to “‘try to do 
better.”” Rarely do we make real plans for achieving a real 
goal, whether that goal be in the realm of material or of 
mental and spiritual advancement. 

It was a wise man—the man who planned the beautifica- 
tion of Chicago’s famous lake front—who 15 years ago ad- 
vised: ‘Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir 
men’s blood and probably themselves will not be realized. 
Make big plans; aim high in hope and work, remembering 
that a noble, logical program once recorded will never die, 
but long after we are gone will be a living thing, asserting 
itself with growing intensity.” 

Make no little plans! Make big, far-seeing ones. Replace 
fretful, vague worry about the future with constructive plan- 
ning for it. Make your plans definite— for we can not 
achieve what we do not first picture as having been achieved 
—but don’t try to fill in all the details of how and when and 
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where right at the start! To do so shows colossal conceit, for 
after all we humans are neither omniscient nor omnipotent, 
and it is stupid folly to assume that we can regulate our af- 
fairs in all respects. As a matter of fact, we have very little 
say about the really important happenings in our lives. 

Make no little plans. Don’t confuse essentials with non- 
essentials when you focus your ambitions for the coming 
year. Mere material success is a poor, unworthy goal at which 
to aim, though it certainly is not to be despised as an aid to 
fuller living. It is interesting to note the idea that a great 
business leader and financier has lately advanced: that the 
man who goes into business merely to make money rarely 
achieves his ambition, whereas the man who sets out to do 
something or produce something that will make life easier 
or happier for others is practically bound to make money. 
Doesn’t that same reasoning apply in every walk of life? 
The employee who works solely for his weekly pay check 
is never promoted ; the woman who does a half-hearted job 
of housekeeping and homemaking actually holds back her 
husband’s progress in his work, and so defeats her own de- 
sire for greater ease and comfort. 

Make no little, unworthy, superficial plans! Dream—for 
yourself and your family, for your community, yes, and for 
your state and nation, too—dream great, unselfish achieve- 
ments that can be made to come to pass. Strive to fit yourself 
better to carry your share of the work at hand, and go for- 
ward hopeful, cheerful, unafraid, into the new year.—G.A.C. 
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from city conveniences where one slept, or tried to 
sleep, on broken-down beds, cooked over a smoky stove, 
and went pioneering in a big way. Now, however, due 
to a more discriminating and demanding public and to 
the work of architects and builders, a week-end cottage becomes 
a place where one really lives, the house in town being merely 
where one stays when it is not possible to be at the cabin. 

Pictured on the two following pages are three comfortable and 
charming week-end homes designed by architects of southern Cali- 
fornia. The smallest of the three (the one pictured at the top of 
page 9) is planned for just two persons—congenials, of course. 
It can be built at the seashore or in the mountains but we have 
chosen to hide it away in an old orchard, within easy driving dis- 
tance of town, yet close to friendly hills. 

This cottage, which is really a one-room apartment, is built of 
wood-frame construction with plastered exterior. Interior is of 
wood or plaster as desired. An interesting effect of open timber 
ceiling may be developed in the living room by using heavy rafters 
and solid sheathing instead of a plastered ceiling. French doors 


fe | A COUNTRY cabin used to mean a shack far 
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Week-End 
Homes for 
Woods- 
Loving 
Westerners 


Build Charm Into 
Your Country Cabin 
Say Western Architeéts 








lead to a spacious terrace which may be 
roofed over to form a porch, or screened 
in if building funds permit. 

The room arrangement is convenient. 
The kitchen provides the necessary 
equipment for cooking country break- 
fasts and “‘davenport dinners.” If one 
insists on dining conventionally, there 
is room for a dining table in the living 
room. The attractive dressing room pro- 
vides plenty of closet space. There is 
room for trunks and boxes in the 
garage. Here in 800 square feet of space 
is a real home for two. Edgar F. Bis- 
santz is the architect. 

The house pictured at top of page 8 
is a bit larger than the one just de- 
scribed. This, too, is appropriate for 
seashore or mountains, but will be ever 
so attractive tucked away in the hills. 
Construction is extremely simple. The 
exterior is sheathed with vertical boards 
and battens, painted a light citron color. 
The fireplace (with barbecue grill on 
the outside) is of native field stone 
picked up by the ambitious household- 
ers. The interior may be plastered or 
finished with wood in natural color. 

The plan of the house places as much 
space as possible in the living room to 
permit entertainment of guests. Two 
extra beds can be stored in the bed 
closet—and please note the other closet 
for storing sports equipment and the 
like. Still more storage space is pro- 
vided under the fireplace seats, which 
are long enough to stretch out on after 
a good hike in the forest. The bedroom 
is well ventilated, with two large closets 
and a built-in dressing table forming 
the dressing alcove. The kitchen is com- 
pact and well lighted, and a large linen 
closet is to be found in the bathroom. 
The group of French doors at the end 
of the living room should face the best 
view. A pergola of light eucalyptus 
poles covers the terrace at the end of 





the living room, 
not too far from 
the barbecue grill. 
This house (with- 
out terrace) con- 
tains 1000 square 





Though built for two, tour persons 
can comfortably occupy this cot- 
tage for a few days. Edgar F. Bis- 
saniz of Los Angeles, architect 



































feet. Edgar F. Bis- 
santz is the archi- 
tect. : 

The third house 

to be pictured here 
(at bottom of these 
pages) is more 
elaborate. It is the country home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Montgomery, on the 
north shore of Lake Arrowhead. Walter 
F. Fuesler and Arthur L. Herberger are 
the architects. The drawings are fur- 
nished to SUNSET MAGAZINE through 
the courtesy of the Architects’ Exhibit 
and Advisory Bureau in Los Angeles. 

Like most houses built in mountain- 
ous country, the roof demands a steep 
pitch in order to shed snow. For that 
reason the chalet type of house was 
used. Other problems presented to the 
architects included building so that a 
large number of pine trees could be pre- 
served. The lot has an extensive beach 
with boat landing. 

Exterior walls are of very wide red- 
wood siding, one and -a fourth inches 
thick, given a natural oil finish. Sashes 
are painted burnt orange red. The roof 
is of heavy shingles. It is the interior of 
the house, however, that demands our 
special attention. On the first floor 
(which is really the basement) is the 
boys’ room with four bunks. Here, too, 
is the boat house and also the furnace. 
The girls’ room and dressing room oc- 
cupy the third floor, leaving the main 
floor for a master bedroom and guest 
room. As in most country homes, life 
centers around the living room, with 
its huge stone fireplace, and the roomy 
terrace that commands a magnificent 
































view of the surrounding country. The 
well-arranged kitchen is separated from 
the living room by a good-sized pantry 
which provides an abundance of cup- 
board space. Living room walls are of 
knotty pine with rough beamed ceil- 
ings. Bedroom walls are of wall board. 
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This one-room apartment trans- 
planted to the country becomes a 
of real charm. 
Edgar F. Bissantz is the architect 


week-end home 
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In building this vacation home on Lake Ar- 
rowhead, the architects adapted the chalet 
style most effectively. The house is comfort- 
able and roomy but not prohibitive in cost. 
A glance at the floor plans shows that every 
foot of available space has been used to ad- 
vantage. Designed by Walter F. Fuesler and 
Arthur L. Herberger of Los Angeles 
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At first glance this house looks like 
an expensive project. It can be built, 
however, for a comparatively small 
sum. Since the house was built for a 
specific family, SUNSET MAGAZINE can 
not give costs of construction. 

If you are looking for a type of cabin 
different from anything described here, 
remember that the spring issues of 
SUNSET always contain a wealth of in- 
teresting cabin ideas. Next month we 
take up log-cabin construction. Later 
there will be plans for beach houses 
and a cabin to be built of railroad ties. 
In addition we are scheduling an ar- 
ticle on fireplaces and one on rustic fur- 
niture. These, together with the article 
on page 30 of this issue, should take 
care of your cabin needs for this year. 

All prospective cabineers should take 
advantage of booklets offered by the 
government. By sending to your district 
forester (if you don’t know where to 
write, send your request to us) you can 
obtain a small circular with map show- 
ing where government land sites are 
still available. As mentioned before in 
SUNSET, it is possible to lease land 
from Uncle Sam for your summer home. 

Then there are two government bul- 
letins that offer help to the man who 
is building his own cabin. One is 
“Chimneys and Fireplaces and How to 
Build Them’ (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1230). The dimensions and instructions 
given in this booklet will be valuable 
when you build. The other is “Protec- 
tion of Log Cabins and Unseasoned 
Wood from Injurious Insects” (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1582). In this bulle- 
tin you will learn just what treatment 
is necessary for logs that are to retain 
the bark. These last two booklets are 
to be ordered direct from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at Washington. 

If we can be of further help, please 
feel free to write to us——The Editors. 





When A Creek Cuts 
hrough Your Garde? 


Evelyn Steel Little, Berkeley Garden Enthusiast, 


Tells How to Take Advantage of This Garden Problem 


ter rains provide you with a 
running stream in your gar- 
den, why not accept thankfully 
its delights and its limitations, resisting 
all temptation to build concrete pools 
and bird baths on pedestals? Not for 
you are white lilies floating in still water 
or gold fish flashing in the sun; instead 
is a bit of woodland transplanted to the 
bottom of your garden, a place where 
native plants and shrubs thrive with 
little care, where the creek chuckles in 
friendly fashion and birds love to come. 
The problems of planting on a run- 
ning stream are entirely different from 
those of pool gardening. The water is 
too cold for many aquatic plants, which 
would also be torn out by the current. 
An even greater difficulty is the varia- 
tion in the volume of water. Our coastal 
creeks are generally small torrents after 
the rains and slender trickles or some- 
times totally non-existent in the sum- 
mer, necessitating a type of planting 
which will screen the drought and still 
withstand the force of the water when 





it is a foot deep. If, as in many cases, 
the banks are steep and high, the excel- 
lent drainage disheartens moisture-lov- 
ing plants and ferns. Overhanging wil- 
lows and bays often provide almost 
constant shade, an acid soil and one 
from which the tree roots steal both 
moisture and nourishment from smaller 
neighbors. Since in most city lots the 
creek is a boundary line, problems of 
community gardening also arise, but 
these and other difficulties act as spurs 
to the adventurous gardener. 

Since in planning your creekside you 
will be guided by the contour of your 
banks and their relation to the rest of 
the garden, no definite rules can be laid 
down. In general, however, the ground 
will slope from the house to the creek, 
and you will want steps down to the 
water's edge, and stones or a bridge for 
crossing. A steep bank can often be 
treated successfully as a shady rock gar- 
den or a rough wall garden, or, if the 
slope is gentle and the water accessible, 
here is the ideal place for your fireplace 
and incinerator, so that your outdoor 


Below and at up- 
per right, scenes 
in the Herbert 
Stone garden, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

















dining room is beside 
the stream where the 
smoke will defeat the 
mosquitoes. 

In choosing plants 
you must not expect 
prize blossoms or, in 
fact, much bloom at 
all in this part of the 
garden. Color will be 
difficult to achieve ex- 
cept at intervals. In 
the spring you can 
have enue shrubs 
and the tall yellow 
Iris pseudacorus, 
which grows in the 
water and is strongly 
rooted to stand any 
current. The Japanese 
anemones and some 
of the lilies, particu- 
larly the native tiger 
lily, will lighten the 
summer, but in gen- 
eral the many shades 
of green should con- 
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tent you with endless variety in tint and 
type of foliage. Your lot may be one 
without trees, with the stream running 
free in the sunlight. While this gives 
greater latitude in the choice of plants 
and better results in flowers, you will lose 
much of the charm and all the seclu- 
sion of a woodland setting. Flowers you 
can grow elsewhere, so if you have no 
trees I would urge you to plant at least 
one promptly. Avoid the bays for the 
poisonous effect of their ever-fallin 

leaves. If you are one who looks to the 
future, and space permits, plant an oak 
or a redwood. There is nothing they 





love more than the foggy summers and 
cool canyons of our coastal hills, and a 
little cultivation plus the running 
stream at their roots will produce amaz- 
ingly rapid growth. For your own im- 
mediate enjoyment any of the flower- 
ing fruits, the Monterey pine, acacia, 
flowering eucalyptus, the yellow- 
stemmed willow, or the Japanese weep- 
ing cherry are a few which will give 
pleasure almost at once. 

For shrubs which will grow to tree- 
like proportions (if you want a screen 
along the bank), there is a wide choice. 
Californians may select the Japanese 
giant bamboo (Dendrocalamus latifo- 
lia) which attains great height and 
makes an almost impenetrable thicket, 
or a prettier one of medium height, the 
slender, golden-stemmed bamboo 
(Phyllostachys aurea). The most rapid 
gtower is the papyrus grass (Papyrus 
antiquorum ) whose reed-like stems and 
feathery tufts rising from the stream 
bed are useful in hiding a vertical bank 
otherwise difficult to cover. Another 
shrub of exceptionally rapid growth un- 
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Below, the creek 
garden of Mr. 
and Mrs. Griffith 
Henshaw of Pied- 
mont, Calif. 


der trees is the but- 
terfly bush or summer 
lilac (Budleia varia- 
bilis ) which will rival 
the beanstalk unless 
cut back severely. Of 
native shrubs, the 
toyon berry (Photi- 
nia arbutifolia) will 
thrive if the shade is 
not too dense, and is 
always decorative 
with its shiny leaves, 
white blossoms, and 
scarlet berries. It is 
drought resistant, too, 
and belongs on the 
higher bank. The 
California huckle- 
berry (Maccinium 
ovatum ) and the pink 
flowering currant 
(Ribes sanguineum), 
like the pussy-willows 
(Salix discolor), will 
root easily from slip 
and flourish in the 
channel. Others na- 
tive to our western 
stream banks are the creamy white dog- 
wood (Cornus alba), the button bush 
(Cephalanthus occidentalis) with crim- 
son flower bracts, the spice bush (Ben- 
zoin aestivale) with yellow blossoms in 
spring and scarlet fruits in September, 
or the winter berry (Ilex verticillata), 
which also bears red berries from Oc- 
tober till January, and the wild lilac 
(Ceanothus cyraneus ), which will show 
pale blue in the shade. Nothing is love- 
lier in spring than the native rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas, of which all va- 
rieties should do well if given plenty 
of leaf mold. 

If your creek bank is sunny any of 
your garden flowers will flourish there, 
and if you are a lazy gardener you may 
simply scatter seeds of nasturtiums 
broadcast to hold the ground forever- 
more. Another riotous effect in shades 
of tawny gold and scarlet can be ob- 
tained with sun roses (Helianthemum 
vulgare), of which the seeds of English 
hybrids are now obtainable here. The 
apricot-colored poppy from Spain (Pa- 
paver rupifragum) should also prove 





effective, as it is very hardy, does best 
in poor soil, and sows itself industri- 
ously, an excellent quality in plants for 
rough corners. 

For a narrow channel in the shade, 
cinerarias self-sown will supply a royal 
purple bank, but a haven for slugs, too. 
The lazy people with shady banks may 
also turn to valerian (if they can bear 
it) or Solomon’s-seal or English ivy, 
though the effect of the last is somber 
and uninteresting. For moist spots be- 
tween rocks there are many native 
woodland ferns, easily procurable at 
nurseries, which combine well with 
lilies and forget-me-nots. Lilies, partic- 
ularly the favorites, Avratum and S pe- 
ciosum, are fussy about having some 
sunlight and most of them enjoy wet 
feet, but like the wild tiger lilies they 
will naturalize in shade if given plenty 
of water. It is well to place these some- 
where near a faucet so that whenever 
you pass that. way you can let it run a 
bit and make them think there is a 
spring nearby. Forget-me-not seeds can 
be scattered broadcast and given no fur- 
ther care, but it is pleasant to have sev- 
eral varieties in various shades of blue 
and blooming at different seasons. My- 
osotis dissitiflora blooms in early spring 
and M. palustris semper florens will last 
till autumn. The California wild 
monkey flower (Mimulus cardinalis) is 
at home along the creeks, with effective 
scarlet blossoms almost in the water. 
The garden varieties are smaller plants 
with flowers in softer shades, but these, 
too, are satisfactory for moist places and 
seed themselves freely. 

For a bank which slopes rather gradu- 
ally for about two feet, with or with- 
out rocks, the campanulas are among 
the most satisfactory perennials. C. mu- 
ralis, the little purple sort generally 
seen, is evergreen and blooms almost 
continuously; C. carpatica is bluer in 
tone and also comes in white; C. ra- 
punculoides, known as ‘‘a miserable 
spreader,” has arching stems and mauve 
bells. Other rock-garden plants which 
should be welcome on the creek bank 
because they, too, are described by care- 
ful gardeners as ‘‘terrible rompers, 
spreading all over the place,” are Si- 
lene alpestris, (Continued on page 47 








White Paint Does Wonders 






For the Tired Home 


Katherine Muselwhite, Well- Known Decorator of Los Angeles, 
Tells How Color and Charm May Be Achieved at Small Cost 


WITH the prevailing 

fashion in white for home 

furnishings, unlimited oppor- 

tunities are offered for fixing 

up ‘tired homes.” If you 
crave a white room or want all white 
accessories, buy a few cans of paint and 
start in. You will find it easy to trans- 
form a dull, uninteresting room into a 
smart new one for just a few cents and 
a little imagination. 

Suppose we begin with accessories. 
Almost everyone has a wrought-iron 
fern stand or two around somewhere, 
or can find one in a second-hand shop 
for 50 to 75 cents. Lay out a varied as- 
sortment of your pottery flower bowls 
of different sizes and shapes; hunt up 
discarded picture frames and your old 
lamps. Perhaps you have some dis- 
carded book ends, a magazine stand, a 
sewing cabinet or a coffee table and an 
end table or two. All of these offer pos- 
sibilities. The objects collected, let us 
take courage firmly in hand and start 
on a venture. 

To Paint Wooden Pieces; First sand- 
paper with coarse sandpaper, then with 
size 00 to even all surfaces nicely so 
that they will take paint smoothly. Flat 
white paint (not enamel) is used for 
one, or, better still, for two coats. When 
thoroughly dry, apply a coat of white 
lacquer and let this dry thoroughly. This 
is then rubbed down with fine steel 
wool and dry rottenstone, which is a 
gtayish powder. This final rubbing gives 
it the soft, smooth finish which is so 
essential to good furniture. 

To Paint Wrought Iron White: It is 
very essential that the surface be well 
sandpapered to remove all rust and un- 
even surfaces. Then give the coat of flat 
white, which when dry is followed by 
a coat of white lacquer. 

To Refinish Walnut or Gumwood 
Furniture White: This, of course, ap- 
plies to any type of furniture. First, be 
sure that you are well armed with nec- 
essary tools before attempting to do 
over a lot of furniture, such as a bed- 
room set. It will pay you to buy a good 
three-inch brush, also a smaller one for 
getting into small surfaces. Painters use 
large brushes, but*a small one is better 
for an amateur. It is essential that after 
each using, brushes be thoroughly 





cleaned in turpentine or gasoline. Have 
plenty of fine and coarse sandpaper, 
clean rags, and newspapers to catch 
dripping paint. It is well to buy a quart 
of turpentine to have on hand as a 
thinner, and for cleaning brushes. There 
is another thinning medium which is 
often used instead of turpentine, but I 
use the pure turpentine. You must al- 
ways thin your paint, stirring at least 15 
minutes with a wooden paddle before 
beginning to paint with it. It requires 
that length of time to mix the ingredi- 








ents thoroughly as should be done. 

With your materials and equipment 
assembled, you are now ready to look 
over your furniture. Take off hardware, 
as drawer pulls, etc. If there are any 
machine carvings on it, these are pried 
off with a chisel, and the surface thor- 
oughly sandpapered first with coarse, 
then fine, sandpaper until perfectly 
smooth and clean. Go over the whole 
piece to smooth any scratches and scars, 
and you are ready to begin. Apply a 
coat of flat white and let dry 12 to 18 
hours before giving it the second coat. 
It takes time for paint to dry thoroughly 
and the surface should be sandpapered 
between coats. Then give it a second 
coat of flat and let dry. The third coat 
is of white lacquer, carefully applied. 








When this third coat is absolutely 
dry, and after the glazing coat, too, has 
dried over night, then rub it down thor- 
oughly with fine steel wool and rotten- 
stone, used dry. For 20 cents a good- 
sized package of rottenstone may be 
had, which should be put into a tin can, 
labeled, and kept for further use in final 
finishing of any kind of furniture. It 
makes the surface as smooth as a baby’s 
skin and takes the gloss off the lacquer 
finish. Fine furniture never 
has a glossy finish. Enamel 
is never used except in 
kitchens, bathrooms and 
nurseries where the surface 
is to be washed, never in 
living rooms or bedrooms 
or on furniture. It is im- 
portant to remember this. 

If you want the off-white 
or ‘‘dirty white’ finish, we 
achieve that by a.glaze, and 
here is how it is done pro- 
fessionally : 

To Glaze Furniture: A 
Brazing fluid may be bought 
already 2 al or your 
local paint dealer will mix 
up a pint for you. It is made 
up of a a bit of 
coal oil, a bit of linseed oil, 
and Japan dryer or varnish. 
This fluid is uncolored and 
the color used to tint it is 
“umber,” which may be 
had either in 15-cent tubes 
or in a can for 25 cents. 
This coloring is ground in 
oil like any oil paint. We 
begin by mixing only a tiny 
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amount in a coffee can and rubbing it 
well into the amount necessary to cover 
the surfaces desired to be finished. Add 
just a bit at a time and try it out to 
test the color —the test spot may be 
wiped off with a clean cloth dipped in 
turpentine. When it is just the right 
shade of “‘dirty” color, it is then painted 
on a small area, such as the table top, 
or two legs of a chair or table, and left 
on for three or four minutes, or until 
it becomes slightly ‘‘tacky.” It is now 
ready to work on. Use a large, rather 
stiff paint brush and have plenty of 
clean rags. With the bristles of this 
brush, pound the area glazed, then wipe 
the brush off on a rag; pound again, 
and continue this procedure until just 
the right finish is daeud If you wish 
to high-light the surface, such as the 
center of the table top, simply pound 
off more of the glazing with your brush, 
letting it be darker towards the edges. 
Let your glazing dry over night, then 
pons as in your painting directions 
y rubbing down with fine steel wool 
and dry rottenstone. Be careful not to 
get your glazing fluid too 
dark in tone, for it darkens 
with age anyhow. Remem- 
ber to keep your fluid thin 
and your brushes clean, and 
don’t put on the glaze too 


glaze with a clean rag. This 
is instantly detected as far 
as it can be seen, for it 


shellac or varnish to seal the pores be- 
fore starting to paint. Sometimes two 
coats of shellac may be necessary to pre- 
vent this bleeding. 

To Paint Terra Cotta Flower Pots: 
Ordinary garden flower pee are ex- 
tremely porous, therefore before paint- 
ing white they should be given two 
coats of waterproof varnish to seal the 
pores; then paint with flat, and mally 
with a top coat of lacquer. These in 
wrought-iron holders, holding ivy 
growing in wet sand, make charming 
additions to any room in the house, and 
bring life to many a corner. 

In an All-W hite Room: If you have 
old window shades and feel that they 
should not be discarded, try this. Lay 
the shade out full length and paint it 
with flat white paint, slightly tinted 
with umber to take away the dead white 
effect. 

To Make White Buckram Lamp 
Shades: When you have repainted your 
old wooden lamp, an inexpensive but 
smart shade for it can be made of white 
buckram. First, paint your wire frame 
white. Either a pleated or fitted shade 
may be made. Pleated shades require 


heavily. 
A second method of 
glazing used by ordinary 
painters is to wipe off the lt 


leaves the horizontal lines 
of the rag impress, while 
the first method gives a 
beautiful stipple finish and 
well repays the added ef- 
fort. The stippling method 
(pounding with a brush) 
is the professional finish for 
fine furniture which brings 
large prices, but anyone can 
do it with a little practice. 
A word of caution may 
not be amiss about doing 
over pieces having a ma- 
hogany stain on the wood. 
To keep it from “bleed- 
ing,” give it a good coat of 
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three times the circumference. of the 
shade and are drawn together at the top 
by a tiny cable cord, then a bow of 
matching ribbon is tacked on to this. 
These shades are notched to fit the wire 
and just sit on the frame. 

To make a fitted shade of buckram, 
first exactly fit a pattern with a piece of 
newspaper, then use the perfected pat- 
tern to cut your buckram. Pleated shades 
are cut on the straight of the cloth, but 
fitted shades must . cut on the bias of 
the cloth. Joining is made on one of the 
spokes of the frame, the edges being 
tacked or glued together. The shade is 
caught with tacking at other spokes to 
hold it in place. Finish at top and bot- 
tom with bias chintz (which comes by 
the bolt in all decorative shades), moss 








fringe, or white or colored ball fringe. 
Green, yellow, coral, and red on white 
buckram shades all are stunning to carry 
out color schemes. 

If you do not want all buckram 
shades, take a look at drapery materials, 
such as the heavy basket weaves, sateen, 
dotted Swiss, checked ginghams set on 
the bias, or small figured chintz made 
into simple {ani shades and bound 
around the edges with contrasting chintz 
banding. The dress-goods departments 
are full of delightful materials for dec- 
orative shades. 

Change the Color Scheme of Your 
Kitchen: Try out something besides 
apple green in your kitchens. How about 
cream and cherry red? Putty shade walls 
and woodwork with scarlet organdy or 
voile curtains? Lemon yellow walls, 
apple green woodwork, with yellow 
curtains scalloped and banded in cherry 
red? Walls and ceiling a lemon yellow 
with woodwork a stunning turquoise 
and curtains of cream Swiss or voile 
banded in turquoise sateen, and your 
breakfast nook cushions of pink and 
white checked gingham? 

Miscellaneous Decorating Ideas: Buy 
one of the lovely decorator’s samples in 
department stores, which sometimes 
may be had in two-yard lengths at very 
low cost. Bind with a matching or con- 
trasting band of chintz all around, sew 
three or four brass hooks to the back, 
and hang on the wall back of your bed. 
See how it warms and cheers up the 
whole bedroom. 

Change your bathroom color scheme 
by using fresh white ruffled organdy 
curtains; then get half a yard of lovely 
percale decorated with tiny flowers, and 
make a pair of big bows for tie-backs. 

Dip your faded bath mats in some 
tinting fluid to match colors, and buy 
chintz with same-colored background 
and put a new front on the shabby 
shower curtain. When you get this 
done, the man of the house will prob- 
ably be so chirped up over it that he 
will have your walls repainted fo; 
you. My own bathroom has just been 
glorified by a canary yellow ceiling and 
flat white walls and woodwork. The 
white organdy curtains are tied back 
with saucy, perky yellow bows, the 
shower curtain has a new front of dar- 
ing yellow chintz, and the floor rugs 
are dipped a stunning canary yellow. 












EACH YEAR there are offered to the 
public by originators, growers, and distributors of 
seeds, hundreds of supposedly new flowers and 
vegetables. Naturally but few of these can ever be- 
come standard varieties and take a permanent 
place in the garden world. The American Seed Trade Asso- 
ciation, through its special proving committee, the “‘All- 
America Council,” has taken upon itself the task of weeding 
out the inferior sorts, or rather the selection of outstanding 
introductions, by actual competitive trials in ten different 
sections of the United States. Their selections can be safely 
recommended for general use the first year they are offered 
to the public. Following is the list selected by this organiza- 
tion for 1935. It is interesting to note that the Certificate of 
Honor, three of the four Gold Medals, and all of the 
Awards of Merit were won by western seed growers. 

RUST-PROOF ANTIRRHINUM (University of Cali- 
fornia Mixture), winner of the first ‘Certificate of Honor” 
ever to be awarded by the All-America Council. Thousands 
of gardeners will be grateful to know that they can again 
grow snapdragons in their gardens and that rust from now 
on will be only a very minor consideration. The September, 
1934, issue of SUNSET carried a complete story of these new 
snapdragons. 

KLONDYKE COSMOS, ORANGE FLARE, the grand 
champion or First Gold Medal winner, is an early-flowering 
strain of the original late Klondyke. Blooming in less than 
four months from seed, its flowers are a brilliant orange in 
color; its foliage light green and not very dense. Plants grow 
two to three feet tall, are well branched and of profuse 
blooming habit. The stems are long and wiry, well adapted 
to cutting. 


DOUBLE NASTURTIUM, SCARLET GLEAM, winner 
of the second Gold Medal, is a strain developed by Bodgers 
(the originators of the original sweet-scented double Golden 
Gleam) and comes true to type (doubleness) and color 
(orange scarlet). The plant is semi-dwarf, throwing short 
runners from a well-rounded, free-flowering bush. The 
doubleness of the flower consists of three or more additional 
petals. The flowers, which are noticeably sweet scented, aver- 
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1935 Bouquets 


Seeds of All Varieties Pictured 
on this Page May Be Purchased 
from Western Seedsmen 





age three inches across and are well 
formed. The color is a bright orange scar- 
let with a dark shading in the center. 
Stems are long and wiry, bearing the flow- 
ers well above the foliage. 

MARIGOLD, YELLOW SUPREME, 
winner of the third Gold Medal, has a 
large, fluffy, well-rounded bloom of a deli- 
cate mild honey fragrance with broad, 
loose, frilled petals of a rich creamy lemon- 
yellow color two and one-half to three 
inches across. Unsurpassed as a cut-flower 
and exhibition variety, it holds its fresh- 
ness a week to ten days. Plants are two to 
three feet tall, vigorous and free branching, with foliage 
which is practically free from that objectionable marigold 
odor. Originated and developed in Ohio, it is fully accli- 
mated to all conditions. 


CALENDULA, ORANGE SHAGGY, winner of the 
fourth Gold Medal. Of all the recent breaks in color and 
form among calendulas, Orange Shaggy is probably the 
most distinct. The closely set, irregularly placed, long, nar- 
row petals are beautifully laciniated or fringed, giving the 
flowers the frilled or shaggy appearance of certain chrysan- 
themums. The large, flat, rich orange flowers shade slightly 
lighter toward the center, which remains partly closed, giv- 
ing a sort of two-toned effect. Flowers are borne freely on 
stems of sufficient length for cutting. Plants are one and one- 
half feet tall. (See photograph at extreme lower right.) 














ZINNIA, FANTASY (Award of Merit winner) is prob- 
ably the most striking of all the 1935 selections. It is of the 
curled and crested type, really quilled and twisted in a fine 
mixture of colors. The very informal, shaggy-appearing 
flowers are graceful and interesting, quite distinct from the 
stiff, formal zinnias to which we are accustomed. The 
rounded, medium-sized flowers are composed of a mass of 
shaggy ray-like petals which give a delicate and refined ap- 
pearance, large enough to satisfy the desire for a mass of 
color, yet small enough to lend themselves gracefully to 
flower arrangement. The color range includes the brightest 
shades of red, yellow, and orange, as well as the popular 
pastel pinks and cream. (First flower on opposite page.) 


Reading from top to bottom: Zin- 
nia, Fantasy; Rust- proof snap- 
dragon; Double nasturtiums ; 
Klondyke Cosmos, Orange Flare; 
Verbena, Violet Bouquet; Dian- 
thus, Laciniatus splendens; 
Marigold, Yellow Supreme, and 
Calendula, Orange Shaggy 


TS 
PETUNIA, MARTHA WASHINGTON, Award of 


Merit winner. A new break in petunias. Martha Washington 
is a single flower, ruffled or frilled, about nine inches high 
and forms a perfect ball effect, literally smothered with 
lovely blooms each about three inches across. Its neat, com- 
pact habit of growth has never before been seen in petu- 
nias. Seeds not available until next year. 

MIXED DOUBLE NASTURTIUMS (Bodget’s Glorious 
Gleam Hybrids, Award of Merit winner) are the result of 
numerous crosses between various colors in single nastur- 
tiums and the original Double Nasturtium, Golden Gleam. 
Through selection and segregation of those plants showing 
characteristic doubleness, a strain has been developed which 
embraces a wide range of colors including golden yellow, 
orange scarlet, orange, cream yellow, salmon, cerise, gold 
flushed scarlet, and crimson. 

PHLOX GIGANTEA, ART SHADES, Award of Merit. 
Of the Drummondi or annual type, the plants are about 12 
inches tall. The individual florets are all extra large and 
each has a large light eye. The mixture runs largely to the 
delicate colors and art shades. Seeds not yet available. 

DIANTHUS LACINIATUS SPLENDENS, Special Men- 
tion. A most striking variety. The single flowers are large, 
over two inches across, a brilliant shade of crimson with a 
large, boldly contrasting, glistening white eye. Developed in 
Germany but being grown and distributed by one of our 
American seed growers. 

VERBENA, VIOLET BOUQUET, Special Mention. A 
dwarf ef! as eight inches high and about eight inches 
across. The flower opens a deep violet tinged with garnet 
and changes to a deep violet as the flower gets older. The 
eye is cream and each floret is three-fourths inch in diameter. 
The flower heads are about three inches in diameter. 

CELOSIA, PYRAMIDALIS, FLAME OF FIRE, Special 
Mention. The color is quite marvelous, being a most brilliant 
crimson scarlet of an intensity so characteristic of the celo- 
sias. Two and one-half feet tall. 

ANCHUSA, ANNUAL BLUE BIRD. Special Mention. 
Of compact habit, bearing its flowers in a luxuriant bouquet 
at the top of the plant. Flowers are vivid indigo blue a of 
brilliant effect in any scheme for the decoration of beds and 
borders. 

MARIGOLD, AFRICAN GOLDEN BEAUTY, Special 
Mention. An outstanding free-flowering sort of the tall 
African type, with large, unusually clear colored blooms. 

MARIGOLD, AFRICAN YELLOW BEAUTY, Special 
Mention. The yellow counterpart of Golden Beauty. 

MARIGOLD, DWARF AFRICAN, PRIMROSE 
QUEEN, Special Mention. A dwarf plant of the African 
type, with flowers only about two inches across.—JOE BOHL. 
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“TOO SMART TO DO HOUSEWORK” 


n | H OW  aany of us have heard a young wife 

% | remark, after a few months of playing at house- 

in keeping in a one-room apartment: “I think I'll 

& get a job in an office again. After all, I have too 
good a brain to waste doing housework.” 

It is easy to understand the reasons back of such a state- 
ment; but it is a bit hard for the busy homemaker and 
mother to hold her temper in the face of such naive superi- 
ority, based, as usual, on total ignorance. 

To the bride living in a furnished apartment, buying two 
slices of roast and two slices of cake or half a pie at the deli- 
catessen, housekeeping is decidedly a part-time job. But ask 
the woman who has been married five or ten years, who has 
moved from an apartment into a house in a suburban com- 
munity so that the children won’t be cooped up in the city; 
ask her how she manages to fill her waking hours, and see 
what this “simple” job of housekeeping has developed into! 
A full-time administrative job, to say the least. Like Caesar, 
who could dictate to half a dozen stenographers simultane- 
ously; like any good modern executive in an office, who 
must do his own work and at the same time keep an eye on 
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anywhere from six to sixty other persons and operations, the 
homemaker of today must be able to do several things at 
once, and do them all well. No wonder Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison says, ‘I like the term ‘home executive’ for the mod- 
ern homemaker.” 

Let’s take a look at this housekeeping job. Take the kitchen 
end of it first. Cooking? Yes, but not so simple as it sounds. 
There is the planning of well-balanced meals, working in all 
the vitamins and minerals and nutriment and bulk that we 
have learned are necessary to health, to say nothing of get- 
ting in favorite dishes and of keeping total costs in line with 
the food allowance; marketing thriftily, either in person or 
by telephone; putting away groceries when they reach the 
kitchen; preparing vegetables and more vegetables, basting 
roasts sd | broiling steaks and fish, making cake or pie or pud- 
ding for dinner; clearing away after meals, planning how 
best to make use of left-over bits in forthcoming menus; 
washing and wiping and putting away of dishes; planning 
for guest meals; replenishing supply shelves with canned 
goods and with jams and jellies and pickles and preserves; 
cleaning and continual straightening (Continued on page 18 


FOODS AND HOUSEKEEPING 
Conducted by GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 
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CieS MAM Cf 3 
The only ham that is Ovenized, Swift's Premium 


is wonderfully mild and rich-tasting 
































Flavor to delight your family! Ham that has 
been given the famous mild Premium cure, then 
a tangy richness from hardwood smoke. This 
unique flavor clearly explains why Swift’s 
Premium is the world’s largest-selling ham. 
Ovenizing, Swift’s own way of smoking ham in 
ovens, does it. Ovenizing, plus the famous mild 
Premium cure. And this exclusive smoking meth- 
od does even more than improve flavor. It gives 
Swift’s Premium greater tenderness; makes it 
firmer, too, which means less loss in cooking. 


Cranberry Ham Slices 


Shown here is a new ham dish created by Martha 
Logan. Try it soon... this is her recipe: Mix 2 cups 
of raw cranberries with 1 cup strained honey. 
Spread thickly over a center slice of Swift’s Premium 
Ham; top with a second slice. Insert whole cloves 
around edge of top slice of ham; place in a dish and 
bake until done (about 1'4 hours) in a moderate 
oven, basting occasionally with liquid in dish. 
Garnish top slice with cranberries. 


Be sure the ham is Swift’s Premium 
You’ll find Cranberry Ham Slices an exceptionally 
beautiful dish . . . and exceptionally delicious, too. 
But in making it, be sure that the ham is Swift’s 
Premium. For Swift’s Premium is the only ham 
that is Ovenized. And Ovenizing does make a world 
of difference. It means ham that is tenderer, 
firmer, finer—far more delectable. 


HEAR The Swift Hour, NBC, Saturdays, 5 to 6 
P.M. Pacific Coast Time. 
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The Largest Selicig 
Ham in the World. . 
Look for the nam: ts 







Wout a reecags ae ated of serving fork— 
an Ejector Fork—that makes handlin 

het Seiten case? Madden anal edie si NAME. Cea eaveeengudeutectceceus wansews CEP Reevcdccnccsevecseuscotesaade bd 
it’s awfully handy. We'll send you one, Bin 
free, requiring only that you fillin this 

coupon and mail it to Swift & Company, RN av cci'tcncenctoues 6006000660 Oe dd ccdtcerereseeeseece RS 6 6 ch idewsccecccconegeunveues 
Dept. AD-19, South San Francisco, Calif. Copr. 1935 by Swift & Company 
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POP ana SON, inc. 


Great team! Dad knows 


what’s good for his boy! And 
Sonny knows what Dad likes 


best! Great team! 


White Star Tuna has what 
both growing boys and suc- 
cessful Dads need! Chuck- 
full of Vitamins “‘A”’ and “*D”’ 
. -- iodine, that effective pre- 
ventive of goiter, and other 
valuable minerals! A body- 
building food ... and a vital- 


ity-sustaining food, too! 


FREE RECIPES 


Write for “19 Proven Recipes 
for White Star Tuna’’ to Van 
Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., 
Terminal Island, California. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


of cupboard and refrigerator shelves; 
wiping off the stove; washing and sun- 
ning the bread-box ; sweeping and mop- 
ping of linoleum; occasional washing 
of windows and woodwork and walls. 

And that’s just the kitchen depart- 
ment! Not all of it, either, for I haven’t 
mentioned wiping up those few crunch- 
ing grains of spilled sugar, and hand- 
ing out cookies or bread and butter and 
jam to a troop of hungry youngsters at 
the back door, and so on and on and on. 

Then there’s the “household arts and 
decoration” end of the housekeeping 
job: the planning and arrangement of 
rooms, keeping them alive with flow- 
ers and new touches; repair and re- 
placement of worn curtains, paint, sofa 
pillows, light globes; cleaning, dusting, 
waxing floors, washing windows; buy- 
ing, repair, and replacement of bed 
linens, blankets, spreads, mattresses, 
pillows, bureau scarves, bath towels; 
and the ever-recurring washing, iron- 
ing, and putting away of linens. 

There’s the “engineering” branch of 
housekeeping: the original selection, 
the continuous upkeep and oiling, and 
the occasional repair, of vacuum cleaner, 
carpet sweeper, refrigerator, lamps, 
portable heaters, fans, heating pads, 
washing machine, iron, ironing ma- 
chine, toaster, waffle baker, orange 
reamer, and mixing machine —to say 
nothing of keeping a watchful eye on 
the plumbing and the furnace, and 
probably getting the car fixed, too. 

There’s the ‘‘clothing department’’ 
to take care of, too: the buying and re- 
pair and cleaning and upkeep generally 
of clothing for the family. In this de- 
partment the planning is a big task. No 
matter how generous the allowance for 
clothes, it is no easy matter to make it 
cover the growing needs of a growing 
family. Luckily, some of the planning 
and figuring can be done while one is 
letting down hems, sewing on buttons 
and straps, and mending socks and un- 
derwear. 

There’s the job of “general family 
financial manager”: the paying of rent 
and bills (and watching always and all 
the time to see that they stay somewhere 
within the bounds of income) ; the sav- 
ing up for gifts, vacations, big — 
generally, and seeing that family church, 
charity, and club dues and demands are 
attended to. 

There is the job of “social director 
and arbiter’ for the family: accepting 
or regretting invitations for husband 
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and self; guiding youngsters in their 
social contacts and activities; entertain- 
ing friends of various members of the 
family —sometimes several groups 
simultaneously, which certainly adds in- 
terest to life! And we mustn’t forget 
club work, Parent-Teacher Association 
duties, church work, and probably poli- 
tical organization work, too. 

All of these are in addition to the 
supremely important job of keeping a 
constantly watchful but not obtrusive 
eye and gentle hand on the cultural and 
personal needs of husband and children. 
Encouragement in good traits all the 
time, kindly reproof sometimes ; advice, 
direct or indirect, on all subjects from 
careers to conduct; supervising “home- 
work” of children in school; wide read- 
ing, and reporting informally on such 
reading, to husband and children, in 
order to broaden their awareness and 
interests generally. And, of course, 
there must be plenty of time for loving 
companionship for each and every 
member of the family. 

There! Isn’t that a full program for 
any homemaker? Some of the “hand 
work” she can delegate to the young- 
sters, to their lasting benefit as well as 
her own; if the budget permits, she can 
hire a household helper for part or full 
time. The head work, however — the 
planning and managing — falls inevi- 
tably to the homemaker herself. 

How does one ever learn to do all 
these things? inquires the serious- 
minded young woman who is ambitious 
to build a real home. Well, not all at 
once, certainly; in fact, one never quite 
learns to do everything as well as she 
would like to have it done. But learn 
the mechanics of housekeeping she 
must if she is ever to rise above the 
rdle of struggling, incompetent cook 
and housemaid. Lucky is the young 
wife who has learned, at home with 
her mother, and in home-economics 
courses in grade school and high school, 
how to do simple tasks easily and 
quickly, low to cook good food and to 
serve it well. With such a foundation 
in the mechanics of housekeeping, she 
can go ahead serenely to develop her 
powers in the realm of human relation- 
ships and artistic living generally. 

Next time you hear a woman, young 
or not so young, boast that she has “too 
good a brain to waste on housework,” 
ask her if she can make a good pie. Is 
there any woman too smart to do house- 
work? I wonder. 
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How ong THING NATURE 
STORES IN OATMEAL SOLVED 
HER 3 BIGGEST PROBLEMS! 













AND SHE NEVER WANTS 

TO GO WHEN SHE SHOULD. 
| NEVER SAW A CHILD SO 
ETERNALLY CONSTIPATED. 


JANE IS SO JITTERY! 1 DON'T 
KNOW WHAT'S THE MATTER ! 
SHE'S JUST A BUNDLE OF 

NERVES — CROSS, IRRITABLE, 
NEVER SEEMS TO RELAX 





















MY WORD! 








WHAT MANNERS 
FOR A CHILD! 






GEE, MOMMY, 
| DON'T. WANT 





































IMAGINE A CHILD 
NOT HUNGRY IN THE 
AFTERNOON! AND THAT'S 
NOT THE WORST OF IT! 
JANE DOESN'T EVEN 
EAT AT MEAIL-TIMES! 


vy. 


I'D TALK TO A DOCTOR! 
PILLS PROBABLY WON'T 
HELP HER! THERE'S 
SOMETHING WRONG 
WITH HER DIET. 


1S SADLY LACKING IN THE YEAST- THANKS SO MUCH, 
VITAMIN “B* | SUGGEST YOU GIVE DOCTOR \'M SURE 
HER AN OATMEAL BREAKFAST EVERY | | THE WHOLE FAMILY 
MORNING. OATMEAL CONTAINS MORE WILL WANT TO GO 
OF THE PRECIOUS YEAST-VITAMIN BACK TO OATMEAL 


THAN 3 CAKES OF FRESH YEAST FOR BREAKFAST, 
NOW 





















































STILL LATER FT wig ave 


THOUGHT DELICIOUS QUAKER 
OATS HAD THE PRECIOUS 
YEAST-VITAMIN OF THREE 
WHOLE CAKES OF YEAST! 
1 CAN USE THIS BREAKFAST ! 


HEAVENS, YES! SHE EATS 
LIKE A LITTLE PIG. NEVER 
CONSTIPATED, AND SLEEPS 
LIKE ATOP. SHE'S COMPOSED 
_+] AND GOOD-NATURED ALLTHE 
_§| TIME. THAT VEAST-VITAMIN 

IN QUAKER OATS DID HER 

A WORLD OF Goop! 


















DADDY, TEACHER SAID 
YESTERDAY, "WHAT'S 

COME OVER YOU, JANE? 
YOURE A DIFFERENT, GIRLY 
ISN'T IT SWELL TO HAVE 
A LOT OF PEP ? 


WHAT A WONDERFUL ¥ ~ 
CHANGE IN JANE 
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And so, mothers, take a tip from & =< FREE! Amazing Booklet 4 

Jane’s experience! Serve Quaker on Child Feeding 


; QUAKER OATS CO.., 
Oats every morning for breakfast! 525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
@ Start tomorrow this more appetizing, more natural way of get- 


Please send free and postpaid a copy of 
: ( > . new book, “‘New Authority on Feeding 

ting the vitamin that tones up nerves and digestion, You'll find 

Quaker by far the most delicious oatmeal you ever tasted, because 
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Children,” compiled from the works 
of the world’s leading authorities. 





















of the special Quaker process that roasts the oat kernels whole. Name 
The complete energy breakfast. Rich in carbohydrate and protein Ade os 
energy. Reinforced with Sunshine Vitamin D. Order from your ame 

City. State. 








grocer today. 
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Dut stretch the 


+ Measure shortening accurately~~ 


fat and flour, not too 


= Alin allo 





Ko dover the 






the Kitchen 


These recipes are just the right size to mount on 
fuling cards, or they may be pasted in your cooking 
scrap book. You are invited to send in your own best 
recipes—as many as you wish, each recipe written on 
a Separate sheet of — Insofar as possible state 
brand name of each ingredient that you use. 





HOW TO MAKE REALLY GOOD PIE CRUST 


CIllustrated on these pages) 











With this recipe, plus the “demonstration” i 
drawings accompanying it, you can learn to eee ae 
make perfect pie crust every time. Remember, ee aoe 
practice has a great deal to do with skill, so pie crust every time. 
don’t be too easily discouraged. 





2% cupfuls of sifted all-purpose flour, or 214 cupfuls of 
sifted cake flour 
% eee of salt 
34 cupful of cold shortening 
About 5 cupful of cold liquid (ice water, or lemon and orange juice; or bouillon for meat 
pies 


Sift the flour once, measure accurately, then sift again with the salt. 
Measure the cold shortening, and blend it with the flour, using a pastry 
blender, a fork, 2 knives, or the finger tips. Don't do too thorough a job 
of this blending—leave the fat in pieces the size of peas, or like very coarse 
meal. Add the liquid a little at a time, blending lightly with a fork until 
the dough barely clings together in a ball, leaving the bow] clean; use just 
as little liquid as possible, for too much will make the pastry tough. Turn 
out onto a very lightly floured board or canvas, and roll lightly, turning 
the flattened teak around occasionally to keep it in circular shape. Use 
just enough flour under it to keep it from sticking. (It is easy to lift the 
tender sheet of dough if you turn it over! the rolling pin.) Fit the crust 
loosely into a 9-inch pie pan. Don't stretch it—rather, push the dough toward 
the center of the pan with your fingers, so it won't shrink all out of shape. 
Trim with scissors, leaving about an inch of crust hanging over the edge. 
Fold this neatly under es using the thumb and forefinger of each hand, 
“flute” the doubled pastry to make a high, decorative rim. Chill this crust 
thoroughly before baking—an hour if possible. If a filling is to be baked 
in the crust, proceed as directed in each particular recipe. If the crust is to 
be baked separately, prick the unbaked crust generously with a fork to 
prevent bulging, and bake in a hot oven (450°) .. 15 minutes. (Look at it 
5 minutes after you put it in to the oven; if it has started to bulge, prick 
the bubbles with a fork.) 

If a 2-crust pie is to be made, divide the dough into 2 parts and roll each 
separately. Fit the bottom crust loosely into the pan, and add the filling. 
Roll the top crust slightly larger than the pan, to allow for “bulging” of 
the filling, and cut tiny slits in a decorative design, their utilitarian purpose 
being to allow steam to escape. Moisten the edge of lower crust with cold 
water, spread the upper crust over, and press the edges of the 2 crusts firmly 
together with fingers or fork, to seal. Trim off the surplus edge with a 
knife, and bake according to directions given in the recipe—usually 30 to 
45 minutes.—M. S., Los Angeles, and M. H. B., San Francisco, California. 


BAKED FUDGE DELICIOUS 








Melt together 2 squares (2 ounces) of bitter AFTERNOON TEA 
chocolate and % cupful (1 cube) of butter. Beat Pn 
3 eggs, and beat in 1 cupful of sugar, using a ees ~~ woe 
rotary beater. Fold in 1 cupful of flour sifted | CreamCheeseand fecan Sandwich 
with % teaspoonful of salt and % teaspoonful Orange Marmalade and Date 
of baking powder. Add the melted butter and Be pat wal 
chocolate, and the nuts and vanilla. Pour into | 7,, Sm(edPrunesand Figs 








a buttered baking pan (about 8 by 13) and bake 
in a moderate oven (375°) for 25 minutes. Do 
not overbake. Let cool in the pan. Cut into small squares. When I serve 
these at tea, guests invariably ask for the recipe, for the cake-confection 
is unusually delicious.—Mrs. B. T. A., Eugene, Oregon. 











Cabinet 


Recipes having a “western flavor’ are preferred; 
those from eastern states are not acceptable. On pub- 
lication, $1 is paid for each recipe printed; unused 
contributions can not be acknowledged or returned. 
Address your letters to Genevieve A. Callahan, The 
Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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FRENCH .DAMSON PUDDING PIE 


(Illustrated on this page) 





This pie is a real achievement, an super 
evement, and a b FOR SUNDAY OR COMPANY 


dessert for any not-too-rich dinner. It requires: oe 
Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Cheese-Topped Crackers, Toasted 
Baked Ham Slice 
Sweet Potatoes, Oven-Browned 
in Butter 
Spinach, Well-Seasoned 
Sweet Pickle Relish 
White and Rye Bread 
Pineapple-Apricot Jam 
*French Damson Pudding Pie 
Coffee 


A 9-inch pie crust, unbaked (see pie crust recipe at left) 
Damson plum preserves (about 1 cupful) 
Caxe Mixtrure— 
¥% cupful of butter 
1 cupful of sugar 
Yolks of 4 eggs (save whites for meringue) 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
3% cupful of milk 
Light the oven, setting the control at 425°. Drop the Damson plum pre- 
serves by spoonfuls over the bottom of the unbaked pie shell. Cream the 
butter and sugar, add the egg yolks and beat well, then mix in thoroughly 
the flour and finally the milk. Pour this thin mixture over the preserves, 
and bake, reducing the heat to 375° after 10 minutes. It will take about 30 
to 40 minutes to bake the crust and the cake mixture. When done, spread 
roughly with a meringue made of the 4 egg whites beaten stiff, with 6 
tablespoonfuls of sugar (either granulated or powdered) and 1 teaspoonful 
of vanilla beaten in. Return to the oven and bake slowly until a delicate 
light brown.—Mrs, D. F. McR., San Francisco, California. 











CHIPPED BEEF PUDDING 





Cut slices of white bread (amount you judge 
right for your family) in small squares. Place in 
a well-buttered casserole, first a layer of bread 
cubes, then a layer of grated American cheese; 
pr poe making 4 layers in all, having top layer 
of cheese. Make a custard of 1 pint of milk, 2 
eggs slightly beaten, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Pour this over the bread and cheese 
mixture, and bake 1 hour in a slow (325°) oven. Shortly before the 
pudding is done, make creamed chipped beef, and pour over individual 
servings of the pudding. 

(Editor's Note——When you make creamed chipped beef, I hope you first 
“frizzle” the torn dried beef in butter, sift required amount of flour over this, 
stirring well until meat is well coated, then add the milk and stir until 
smooth and nicely thickened. Cook at least 10 minutes, slowly.) Serves 6 
persons.—Mrs. L. H. R., Seattle, Washington. 


A SIMPLE SUPPER FOR A 
BUSY DAY 
Bowl of Mixed Greens with 


Bran Rolls (Reheated) 
Halves of Artichokes (Hot) 
with Melted Butter 
Canned Peach Halves 
Oatmeal Raisin Rocks Tea 











CHICKEN PLATTER SALAD 

¥% cupful of walnut kernels 

% iimenssiale of butter, melted FOR ears Sew 
1% cupfuls of diced cooked chicken —— 

34 cupful of sliced celery *Chicken Platter Salad 

¥% cupful of French dressing age Binh gaa 

Head of lettuce, separated Squares of Sponge Cake, with 

Mayonnaise or cooked salad dressing (about 34 cupful) 


oanut Frosting 
Ripe, green, or stuffed olives Coffee Salted Nuts 
1 tomato 


















Q ani oF crust oVer~ 


turn under atid flutes 
































~«D Damson Preserves OVer 
fo of unbaked crust ~~ | 





























1 cucumber 

Toss the walnut kernels in the melted butter in a saucepan until crisp; 
remove from fire and let cool. Break kernels, but do not chop too fine. In a 
large bowl mix the diced chicken, sliced celery (with some of the leaves), 
nuts, and French dressing, with added seasonings to taste, and chill for 
15 to 30 minutes. At serving time, arrange the lettuce leaves on a salad 
platter, turn out the chicken mixture in the center and mask with mayon- 
naise. Garnish the plate with wedges of tomato, fluted cucumber circles, 
and little “groups” of olives. Serve at once, very cold. Veal may be sub- 
stituted for all or part of the chicken if desired. Tuna fish salad made in this 
way is excellent, also.—M. S., Upland, California. 
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old with coffee, Edour'se. Delicious! 

























LATE-HOUR DOLDRUMS 


BUT 


he'll have a farmer’s appetite 


When you work past your regular 
meal time, appetite flags. Stimulate 
it with A. 1. Sauce’s savory blend of 
twenty-one ingredients. Late-hour 
doldrums vanish. Appetite revives. 


You'll be amazed at how much flavor 
A. 1. gives to tomato juice, steaks, 
chops, fish, baked beans—a thousand 
different dishes. How A. 1. brings 
out the goodness of the food; adds a 
zesty overtone of its own. Try A. 1. 
today. Write for FREE trial bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BROTHER 
Dept. s- “mg $ ACE 


cl 


A HEUBLEIN PRODUCT 








F) “ro* BROADCAST? 


fies Gigvens Sake 
14th St., N. W., Dept. *5A100, Washington, 











CONTEST FOR HOSTESSES 


Party menus—whether for a pre- 
tentious bridge luncheon or a simple 
afternoon of sewing or an evening 
of good talk around the fire—are the 
theme of this new SUNSET contest. 
which closes January 31, 1935. 

Give the complete menu—one 
that you have used and found emi- 
nently successful. Describe the table 
decorations. Give any unusual or 
superexcellent recipes that may be 
needed. Tell the number served and 
the cost, approximately at least, of 
the food. 


Letters submitted in the contest 
should not exceed 1,000 words in 
length. No “first” prize is offered, but 
$10 will be paid for every letter pub- 
lished. Address Hostess Contest, 
Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 
Street, San Francisco.—G. A. C. 
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Casseroles for Buffet Suppers 


NO wonder buffet service 
has become such a favorite 
method of entertaining 
among western housewives, 
for it is such an easy way 
to give guests maximum pleasure, with 
minimum labor for the hostess. With a 
hearty casserole filled with some savory 
mixture to furnish the main part of 
the menu, preparations are simple and 
results delightful. A platter of cold 
meats and various kinds of cheese may 
be added, to supplement the menu and 
make it more elaborate. Relishes and 
other ‘‘trimmings” may be added, too, 
as one wishes. 

In choosing the casserole dish, select 
one which can remain in the oven until 
time to serve, whether that time is the 
scheduled one or has to be postponed 
half or three-quarters of an hour. No 
doubt the favorite casserole mixtures 
are made with chicken, sea-food, baked 
beans, or with spaghetti. Some prefer 
souffiés, but they must be il care- 
fully, since, to put it mildly, delay does 
not improve their appearance. 

Whatever dish is selected, it should 
be extra good. This extra quality usu- 
ally lies in the seasonings, which are 
not always distinguishable, but well 
rounded, so there is no need for the salt 
and pepper shakers. Sometimes the extra 
flavor of a little curry powder, mustard, 
ginger, sliced olives, or a sprig of rose- 
mary or thyme elevates the dish above 
the ordinary. Or it may be simply that 
the cook has realized the necessity of 
allowing plenty of time for the flavors 
to blend; this point cannot be overem- 
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phasized, particularly in making spa- 
ghetti dishes. Often that one factor is 
responsible for the difference you have 
noted between your casserole dishes and 
those of your friend. Using the same 
recipe, one hurries, mixes ingredients 
quickly and bakes as short a time as 
possible, while the other moves more 
slowly, allows the sauce to simmer un- 
til well cooked, and then gives a long, 
slow cooking in the oven to finish the 
seasoning blend of flavors. 

This recipe for western spaghetti is 
standard, but the extra special delicious- 
ness depends upon following directions 
and cooking it just as advised here. 


WESTERN SPAGHETTI 
Serves 6 


1/4, cupful of oil, or 4 slices of bacon 
1 clove of garlic 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 medium-sized onion, chopped 
1 green pepper, chopped 
1 pound of ground beef, or 
1/4 pound of ground ham with 
1/4, pound of ground beef, or 
2 cupfuls st ooked meat, ground 
1 No. 214 can of tomatoes with purée 
VY, pound of uncooked spaghetti 
1 cupful of American cheese 


Heat the oil, or if bacon is used cut 
into pieces and fry until light brown. 
Mince the garlic with the salt and add 
with chopped onion and green pepper to 
the hot fat. Cook slowly until the onion 
is light yellow in color, and soft; add 
the meat and continue cooking, stir- 
ring occasionally, until meat is well 
seared. Add the tomatoes with purée 
and allow (Continued on page 26 
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Eve RY GLOBE “A1” product can be depended 


upon to give “Al” results. Good grocers know it... 
that’s why they feature the Globe “Al” line. Good 
cooks know it... that’s why five Globe Mills in 
California are necessary to supply the demand for 
Globe “Al” products. Remember... you'll be glad 
you bought Globe “A1” because Globe “A1” Products 
Make “A1” Cooks! 


COMPLETE 


ISCUIT, 
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ltt: 
| MAKES YOU FEEL AS 
| GOOD AS IT TASTES! 


Join _ millions - 
men and women a 
or near over the world who 
ano PLaNT drink this famous 
beef beverage regularly. Contains the 
goodness of prime beef, highly concen- 
trated. You’ll love its delicious beef flavor 
—and you'll be amazed to feel how quickly 
hot Bovril warms and cheers when you’re 
chilled, tired, depressed. Easily made — 
a teaspoonful in a cup of boiling water. 


TRY IT! Sere, 


AMERICAN 

Try a cup at your favorite fountain. papi 
Buy a jar at your grocery or drug store. A 
If not available, use this coupon: 
-_——— —— oo oe ee ee ee ee eee — ee ee 
Wm. S. Scull Co., Dept. U-2 
Front and Federal Sts., Camden, N. J. 
I want to try a |/ Ib. jar of Bovril. 

Send C. O. D.F 









I enclose $1 [) 
Name. 

Address 
Name and address of store where I'd like to 
buy Bovril: 


Extra Hands 





























KITCHEN JEWEL 


Here is a new, improved scouring device 
that will keep your pots and pans shining 
like new ... your hands dainty and white. 
Other efficient Gottschalk household 
helpers are the Original Sanitary Metal 
Sponge, Hand-L-Mop and the Bronze Ball. 
Beware of imitations. 

On sale at hardware, grocery and department 
stores; or direct for ten cents. Metal Sponge Sales 


Corporation, Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street, 
Philadelphia—1499 Market Street, San Francisco 


“There is no substitute for Gottschalk Quality” 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 


Read “What Boys Like Best to Eat’ in next 
month’s SUNSET. The author has hundreds 
of boys «der her direction and knows 
all of the answers to the above question. 





















Every Woman Likes 


MOORE 


Aluminum Push-Pins 
To Hang Up Things 
because they hold fast when 
hammered into walls. 
10-Cent Packets Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 






















Mustard 


Says BERTHA 


| WHEN we think of a 
60:%/| dish to serve to our family, 
a* how often our thought jumps 

Y to another one to accompany 
that dish, or a relish to im- 

prove it! As the Englishman remarked 
when he ate corn and chicken, “How 
this chicken would have enjoyed this 
corn!” Slices of pink ham on a platter 
with potato wok and of course mus- 
tard to go with it. And the nonsensical 
lines from a comic opera come to mind: 
‘Must I always have ham with my mus- 
tard? Can’t I sop it up with my bread?” 

Mustard is one of the oldest known 
condiments, having been used in Asia 
and Europe for centuries. Next to salt, 
it has doubtless been used more than 
any other seasoning. Of course, being 
hot to the taste, it must be used care- 
fully; perhaps it is well to obey Sydney 
Smith’s direction in his famous salad 
recipe: 


Of mordant mustard take a single 
Spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites 
too soon. 


Mustard is an aid to digestion. I am 
reminded of a colored maid who was 
very fond of ‘‘fried cabbages.’’ She 
always urged me to partake of the dish, 
saying, “Don’t you-all be afraid of 
them fried cabbages, ’ca’se I allus puts 
in lots of meant” 

The part of the mustard plant which 
gives us the dry yellow powder is the 
seed. Mustard seeds are very tiny, but 
they yield a large amount of oil, and 
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Is Magic 


E. SHAPLEIGH 


after this oil is pressed out the remain- 
der is dried and cleansed and mixed 
with a starch filler. In a large spice fac- 
tory I was told that mustard without 
this filler would be too hot for use as 
housekeepers desired. There are two 
kinds of mustard, the light and the 
dark, the light being milder than the 
dark variety. 

The tender leaves of the young mus- 
tard plant are used for salad; later the 
plant grows tall and sometimes of great 
size. We are all familiar with wild 
mustard whose wealth of yellow blos- 
soms gives an appearance of sunshine, 
brightening our western hillsides and 
fields. 

Before the “made mustard’ was on 
the market every housekeeper mixed 
her own and served it at table in small 
mustard pots, and in some homes there 
were tiny silver ladles with which to 
dip it out. I am the possessor of such 
a long-handled ladle, which must be 
nearly a hundred years old. In making 
this mustard, sugar was added to the 
dry mustard and then the two were 
mixed to a paste with cream or vine- 
gar. Cream makes a better-tasting prod- 
uct, I think, but of course keeps sweet 
only a short time. The commercial mus- 
tards are prepared with vinegar, and 
are known quite as well by the terms 
“English,” ‘‘French,’’ and ‘‘German’’ 
as by the manufacturer’s name. 

It is said that the word “mustard” 
comes from the French word “moul- 
tarde,’ which degenerated from the 
phrase (Continued on page 29 
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| Used to dread serving . 
her “just ordinary” cakes 


It helps you make better 
cakes... or money back! 


You don’t need, any longer, to 
worry and slave over cake-making 
—then get “just ordinary” results. 
Your cakes can be as feather- 
light and delicious as those made 
by experts. 


We guarantee it—if you follow 
the Formay method! We are so 
sure of your results we will return 
all your money if your cakes are 
not noticeably improved. 


No other shortening, we be- 
lieve, has ever offered such a guar- 
antee. Why? Because it takes an 
unusual shortening—very differ- 
ent and more certain of results— 
to do it. 


And Formay is just that. It does 
things for a cake that cannot be 
promised every time with usual 
shortenings. You can blend it 
more perfectly with every particle 
of the flour. A cake of even, silken 
texture results—a deliciously 
tender cake that cuts evenly at the 
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lightest touch of the cake knife. 


Formay creams faster, too. Of 
course it hasn’t a trace of odor or 
taste. And you’ll notice that, days 
after baking, your Formay cakes 
are still marvelously fresh and 
moist. They don’t dry out nearly 
as fast as common cakes made 
with ordinary shortenings. 


Martha Logan, famous cooking 
authority, has written a booklet 
to show you just how to follow 
the Formay method. Her “Baking 
Lessons” are yours free. And the 
results that you get with Formay 
are guaranteed. 


When you get Formay just ask 
the grocer to give you a copy of 
“Martha Logan’s Baking Les- 
sons.” Follow Miss Logan’s direc- 
tions. Check results. If your cakes 
are not noticeably better, your 
money back! Swift & 
Company, Purveyors of 
Fine Foods. 
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Neighbor told her about Formay! 


**My cakes always seemed ‘just ordi- 
nary.’ I blamed the stove until I got 
a new one, but even with it I had 
hardly better success. Then a friend 
whose cakes have won the praise 
of the neighborhood told me she 
always used Formay. Now I have 
the secret of perfect cakes!” Mrs. 
Paul C. Rich (Los Angeles, Calif.) 





























FREE - - - the booklet 
that helped Mrs. Rich 


Your grocer will give you this 


BAKING 
3-3-1 0) 


small folder free when you 
get Formay. GUARANTEE: 


If Formay, used as it recom- 





mends, fails to noticeably 


improve your cakes—return 





parchment disc on inside 
of Formay can to Swift & Company 
Refinery, Los Angeles, with a short 
- letter describing your experience, price 
you paid, and name of your grocer. 
All your purchase price for Formay will 


be refunded at once! Copr. 1934, 


Swift & Co. 
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and SAVE mon 


O YOU serve a granulated wheat cereal frequently? 
Then here is a secret you are entitled to share— 
PEARLS of Wheat costs several pennies less per package! 





That’s the word that is going round among women who 
guard family purse strings and family health. They find 
real satisfaction, too, in knowing that economy is only one 
of the superior qualities of PEARLS of Wheat. 

Children like it! Bland, smooth, creamy white in the 
bowl, PEARLS of Wheat has a delightful flavor all its own. 
It is quicker cooking, too, because milled from plump, 
tender, Western grains! And so easily digested that you 
can feed it even from the first spoonful of solid food. 

A special milling process gives PEARLS of Wheat its 
round grain. Grading through silk makes it uniform. 


Order a package of this nourishing granulated wheat 
cereal. Emphasize the right word—say PEARLS of Wheat! 


Boys and girls, join Carlo’s Secret 
Club. 1500 prizes for members! 
For wonderful, free Club Kit, and 
contest news, send PEARLS of Wheat package 
top, name and address to Carlo the Clown, 

bh 1072 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 


Other favored Carnation-Albers Products: CARNATION OATS, CARNATION WHEAT 
FLAPJACK PANCAKE FLour, Peacock BucKWHEAT and ALBERS INSTANT TAPIOCA 





Casseroles for 
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to simmer an hour or even longer. It 
is this long cooking of the sauce before 
combining it with the spaghetti which 
improves the quality of the finished 
dish. Boil the spaghetti in salted water 
until nearly done, drain, and combine 
with the sauce and half of the cheese. 
(Taste the mixture—extra salt may be 
needed.) Pour into the casserole, 
sprinkle with the remaining cheese, 
and bake slowly (at 275° to 300°) un- 
til time to serve—at least an hour, and 
you will find an hour and a half still 
better. 

This dish may be varied in many 
ways. Instead of always using spaghett, 
select one of the pastes with a different 
shape; add mushrooms—dried, canned, 
or sate ones which have been sautéed 
in butter; add olives, ripe, green, or 
stuffed, and either sliced or whole. A 
little chopped celery cooked with the 
onion and peppers is good, too. 

Ham gives more flavor to such dishes 
than beef or fresh pork; be sure to use 
bacon if you are not using ham. Left- 
over meat is excellent, especially if 
there is some gravy from the meat to 
add, too. Often it provides the distinc- 
tive flavor. Watch for such ‘“‘home 
touches” as these that you can add. 

This same sauce is good to serve with 
rice, hominy, or noodles, and is a pleas- 
ant change. 

Never cook the spaghetti or other 
paste too thoroughly pi in the water ; 
rather allow some of the cooking to 
take place in the baking ‘peng 

After the seasoning of the mixture 
has been perfected, the most important 
thing is the finished appearance of the 
dish, for the eye is first to be pleased. 
There are many ways to finish the top 
of the casserole. Simplest and most used 
is grated cheese, plain or mixed with 
buttered crumbs or buttered cereal 
flakes. Sometimes use slices of olives, 
whole olives, or strips of green pepper. 
The casserole should be well filled in 
order to brown properly. Usually the 
top is left off in heating such dishes as 
are described here. 

Occasionally, instead of serving from 
one large casserole, you will want to 
feature individual ones which are so 
convenient to serve, being merely 
oe on the plate. It must be remem- 

ered, however, that the grand flavor 
will not develop as fully in the small 
dishes as in the ia This may be over- 
come somewhat by cooking the mixture 
in a large casserole for some time and 
then shortly before serving transfer to 
small dishes, cover with cheese, and 
bake until the cheese is melted, but not 
toughened. 

Dishes made with chicken are always 
festive. This casserole of chicken is no 
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Buffet Suppers 


from page 22) 


exception. It is well worth the time and 
money it costs for special occasions. 


BUFFET CHICKEN 
Serves 8 


A 4-pound chicken 
2 tablespoonfuls of oil or bacon fat 
1 onion, chopped 
2 cloves of garlic, chopped 
34, cupful of sliced celery 
1 small green pepper, chopped 
2 No. 21/4 cans of tomatoes with purée 
1/4, teaspoonful of curry powder 
Salt and pepper 
1/4 cupful of sliced blanched almonds 
2 cupfuls of whole kernel corn 
1/4 cupful of American cheese 
1 package of rtoodles 


Boil the chicken until tender in 
water to cover; cool, and cut meat into 
small pieces. (Save the broth, of 
course.) Heat fat in a frying pan and 
in it fry chopped onion, garlic, and 
celery until soft and a light brown. Add 
tomatoes with purée, and curry powder ; 
season to taste with salt and pepper and 
allow to simmer about half an hour. If 
desired, the sauce may be slightly thick- 
ened with flour. Add almonds, chicken, 
and corn, and blend carefully. Boil 
noodles until tender in the chicken 
broth, drain and save broth for soup 
another day. Add noodles to sauce, pour 
into a casserole, sprinkle with cheese, 
and heat slowly about an hour in a slow 
(300°) oven. 

Cooked veal is good in place of the 
chicken, and hominy grits may be used 
instead of noodles. 


KIDNEY BEANS WITH CORN 
Serves 6 


2 tablespoonfuls of oil or bacon fat 
1 medium-sized onion, chopped 
1 green pepper, chopped 
1/4, teaspoonful of salt 
1 can of kidney beans 
1 can of whole kernel corn 
1/4, cupful of grated cheese 


Heat fat in frying pan, add chopped 
onion and green pepper, and fry until 
onion is soft and a light brown. Add 
the salt, the beans with their juice, and 
the corn, and mix well. Pour into a cas- 
serole and sprinkle with grated cheese. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) until 
heated through, or about 30 minutes. 
It is not necessary to cook canned foods 
very long to develop their flavor, as is 
the case with raw foods. 

And for the last word, no matter 
what food is being prepared, it is well 
to butter the casserole thoroughly, not 
because the food requires it, but because 
it makes dishwashing easier, and most 
of us are interested in that point. Be 
sure to butter the top edge, and the 
cover around the a where foods 
are likely to stick.—M AR JORIE BLACK. 
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Those marvelous buckwheats of your 
childhood! You can have them now—with 
ready-mixed Aunt Jemima for Buckwheats! 
Her famous recipe for pancakes, with just 
enough choice buckwheat added for the 
proper “tang”. Easy, too! For delicious, 
old-fashioned buckwheat cakes, mix milk 
(or water) with Aunt Jemima for Buck- 
wheats. The Quaker Oats Company,Chicago. 











F R E E For a trial package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 
recipe leaflet, fill out and mail coupon. The Quaker Oats Company, 
Dept. V-24, 525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

0 Buckwheat sample (yellow package) C1) Pancake sample (red package) 


Name. 
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Gus a Quick-Feast Shelf with plenty 
of Heinz Cooked Spaghetti. In minutes, 
serve a real Italian-style feast. Merely heat 
it, serve it steaming hot, drenched in its 
rich, ruddy sauce that stimulates the laziest 
of appetites. A sauce concocted of juicy, 
ripe tomatoes, cheeses, meat stock and 
fragrant spices. Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
is America’s quick meal—and one of 
America’s favorite feasts—a dish of such 
mouth-watering relish that it’s well to be 
prepared for second helpings. Put it down 
on today’s grocery list. 

H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. * TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON, ENGLAND seme 


HEINZ 





Sour Cream 


Treasures 


Ww HETHER you are using up ac- 
cumulated “‘dabs’” of sour cream, or 
whether you buy the thick, rich product 
from store or milkman, you will enjoy 
both making and eating these sour 
cream cakes. 


SPICE CAKE 


1/, teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of thick sour cream 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 eggs, beaten light 
2 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 
1/, teaspoonful of salt 
1/, teaspoonful of cloves 
11/, teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
1/, teaspoonful of nutmeg 
1/, cupful of chopped nuts 
Stir the soda into the cream until it 
foams, then add the sugar and beat 
well. Add the beaten eggs to the first 
mixture. Sift the remaining dry ingre- 
dients and add to the first mixture 
gradually, beating after each addition. 
Add nuts last. Bake in a greased square 
shallow pan for 30 minutes in a mod- 
erate oven (375°). 


SPEEDY CAKE 


1 cupful of thick sour cream 
1/, teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 eggs, whites and yolks beaten sepa- 
rately 
2 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
1/, teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Dissolve the soda in the sour cream, 
and beat in the sugar and beaten egg 
yolks. Add the remainder of the sifted 
dry ingredients, and mix thoroughly. 
Fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites 
and the vanilla. Bake in 2 greased 9- 
inch layer pans in a moderate oven 
(375°) for 20 minutes. 


SOUR CREAM CUP CAKES 


1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 eggs 

1/4, teaspoonful of soda 

1/, cupful of sour cream 

114, cupfuls of sifted cake flour 

1/4, teaspoonful of salt 

1/, teaspoonful of cream of tartar 

1/4 teaspoonful of mace 

Cream butter and sugar, add the eggs 
and beat until well blended. Dissolve 
the soda in the sour cream. Sift dry 
ingredients and add alternately with 
the cream to the first mixture. Beat thor- 
oughly. Bake in crinkle paper cups in 
muffin tins in a 375° oven, 15 to 20 
minutes. This recipe makes about 20 
small cakes. 

When cool, cut off the tops of the 
cakes, scoop out some of the crumb, 
and fill the cavities with whipped cream 
or any desired frosting or cream filling. 
Put the tops back in place, and serve. 
—HELEN BELL Graby, Berkeley, Calif. 
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pene flecked with rich, delectable por- 
tions of Heinz Tomato Ketchup tempt 
the palate of any man. And why shouldn’t 
they! Heinz Ketchup is the boiled-down 
goodness of juicy, vine-ripened tomatoes 
—enlivened with rare and piquant spices. 
It is a flavor that fires food with new and 
appetizing zest. That is why Heinz is the 
largest selling ketchup in the world. 
There’s a place on every menu for really 
good ketchup. Ask your grocer for it, and 
be sure it’s Heinz. 

H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 4 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. * TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON, ENGLAND — 


HEINZ 
Tomidle Kelehup 
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Mustard Is Magic 


(Continued from page 24) 


“moult me tarde,” the motto of the 
Duke of Burgundy back in the time of 
Louis XI. For services rendered by the 
people of Dijon he allowed them to 
place this over their principal gate. 
Dijon had great quantities of mustard, 
and prepared it for sale. They omitted 
the “me” and the word “moultarde”’ 
was pasted on the little pots sent over 
the country. Finally the word was angli- 
cized as we know it. The interesting 
point is that Dijon mustard is very fine; 
it comes in attractive colored pots which 
may be used after the contents are gone. 
The name “Dijonnaise”’ given a dish 
always implies mustard in its make-up, 

rovided it is not a dessert dish. I re- 
call a delicious dish eaten at one of the 
fine New York hotels, its name being 
“Pork Chops, Dijonnaise.” The chops 
were broiled, and the sauce was, of 
course, a mustard sauce, very pale yel- 
low and delicious in flavor. 

There are two kinds of mustard 
sauce, one white and one brown. To 
make the white sauce: To one cupful 
of cream sauce add one small chopped 
onion fried in butter, two tablespoon- 
fuls of French mustard, the juice of a 
lemon, and a little finely chopped pars- 
ley. For the dark sauce the mustard is 
added to brown sauce or gravy. 

Either dry —- mustard im- 
proves most salad dressings. 

A dressing for tomatoes, cucumbers 
or potatoes which is very good is made 
by mixing two parts of bottled mustard 
with one part of sugar, and adding 
cream or evaporated milk to make it 
the consistency of thin mayonnaise. 

Mustard is always used in all ‘‘dev- 
iled” dishes. Corned beef calls for mus- 
tard, and what would a “hot dog” be 
without it! Try using mustard pickles 
with hot dogs. 

A good sandwich filling is made as 
follows: Mix cheese to a paste, or use 
the cheese which comes in paste form, 
with a little cream or evaporated milk, 
prepared mustard, aaa fresh 
horseradish. Add salt to taste. 


BRING- YOUR. TROUBLES 
TO THE KITCHEN CLINIC 


If | can ever help you with food or 
housekeeping problems, remember 
that | am glad to do so.—G. A. C. 
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Reducing 





1 banana, skim milk, I spoon sugar 
with a serving of Pettijohn’s 


Only 263 calories in this delightful, energizing break- 
fast, yet many reducing breakfasts permit 400! How 
—<<€ to take off weight, and have energy for the day’s work. 


Breakfast 








@ The ideal reducing breakfast. Not only 
does it keep you feeling full and well 
satisfied, but the actual number of cal- 





THE NON-FATTENING, 
HIGH-ENERGY BREAKFAST 


98 calories 
100 calories 
45 calories 
_20 calories 
263 calories 


1 Serving Pettijohn’s 

1 banana 

V6 cup skim-milk 

1 teaspoon sugar 
TOTAL 

















ories is only 263. Eminént medical 
authority recommends breakfasts up to 
400 calories for reducing. Try this break- 
fast 30 days if you want to reduce. Add 
fruit and coffee without cream if you 
wish. You'll still be under 400 calories, 
a satisfactory limit. But be sure to in- 
clude Pettijohn’s, for its fine entire-wheat 
energy and vitamins—for its gentle ef- 
fect in keeping the system regular — 
important to any reducing program. 
Accept FREE Offer! 


ONE REGULAR 25¢c PACKAGE FREE!— MAIL COUPON 


ROLLED WHEAT Neue 


ee 4 
Pettijohn's 
QUAKER OATS CO., San Francisco, California P-C-1 


Please send free and postpaid a regular 25c package of Pettijohn’s. I 
understand this is a get-acquainted offer only, and that my regular grocer 
SS can supply me in the future. 
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Grocer’s Name 
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Address 








City State 
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I HAVE a cabin high up in the Sierras, just 
west of the’ Yuba Pass. Come in, Mr. Fisherman, switch on 
the lights and knock off some of that mud and sweat in my 
six-foot tub while I clean the fish and tell your wife how 
we installed our electric lighting and pumping plant. For- 
get about the picturesqueness of that quaint old wheel pad- 
dling around in our babbling brook, and get your notebook, 
Mrs. Fisherman, because you might forget some of the im- 
portant things by the time you get started on your plant 
down on the American. 

First you must measure your water supply, and be sure 
that you have two cubic feet per second or more. (Ask some 
engineer how to go about getting this information. ) 

We got an ordinary six-volt automobile generator, one 
with two bearings; that is, one on each end of the generator 
shaft. It cost us two dollars at a wrecking place in the city. 
While the man was testing the generator I picked up a 
dozen double-contact light sockets which he ‘threw in” 
with the price of the generator. The battery we bought is a 
good one, as we expected to give it hard service. At the 
dime store we purchased our 21- and 32-candle-power, 
double-contact light bulbs, along with wall switches, elec- 
tricians’ tape, and a couple of hundred feet of insulated 
copper wire. These with four ““V” pulleys and two belts 
were loaded in the back of the car, and we were off to mod- 
ernize the cabin, We drew up all the plans before starting 
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LIGHT AND WATER 
FOR CABIN HOMES 


construction. The system has been running now for two 
years, and the operating cost has been just exactly nothing. 

Figure 1 is a side view. The generator and jack shaft are 
set on a frame that can be moved back and forth so that 
the drive belt from the water wheel can be taken off when 
the battery is charged; the automatic cutout is just an extra 
precaution in case something goes wrong, or should you 
forget to pull the switch before taking off the drive belt. 

Figure 2 is a top view, and shows the water wheel, which 
is 30 inches in diameter by 24 inches wide; the drive wheel 
has a diameter of 18 inches. One pulley of the jack shaft is 
four and a quarter inches, the other is 15 inches; the one on 
the generator is two inches in diameter—in other words, the 
gear ratio is about 31 to 1; under a load the wheel will turn 
30 to 45 revolutions per minute, depending upon the amount 
of water coming to it (two to five cubic feet per second). 
The flume is flared near the outlet to 18 inches, to give better 
distribution, and thereby eliminate splash. 

Figure 3 is a front view. Inasmuch as we forgot to bring 
a shaft and bearings for the wheel, we just drilled a hole a 
little larger than a one-and-a-quarter-inch pipe in two four- 
by-four pieces, and used that as bearings and the pipe as a 
shaft—and you can hardly see the wear on either after two 
years of constant operation. In clamping the wheel to the 
shaft we took two pieces of two-by-four about six inches 
long, drilled a one-and-a-quarter-inch (Continued on page 31 
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hole in each, “sawed the hole in two,” 
bolted it together again over the shaft, 
and nailed it to the wheel (one at each 
side, of course. See right side of Figure 
3). 

It was good judgment to set the 
wheel six inches off the ground so that 
the tail water does not make back fric- 
tion. 

Figure 4 shows how to build in the 
cups of the water wheel. As they are 
six inches deep along the diameter, it 
takes a one-by-eight board set at the 
angle to reach the rim. (See left half of 
Figure 4.) The end pieces are built in 
four segments and held together by the 
two one-by-four spokes. The hole for 
the shaft is then drilled in exact center, 
and the nine diameters laid off. As you 
will note from Figure 4, the one-by- 
eight boards form cups or troughs and 
are properly angled when they extend 
from the outside rim of one radius to 
the inside core at the preceding radius. 

We have our battery placed under 
the cabin so that it is close to our lights, 
thereby eliminating too heavy a wire 
for wiring inside. We use a No. 8 wire 
from generator to battery, a distance 
of 75 feet, and No. 12 wire from bat- 
tery to lighting fixtures and radio. In 
lighting up our guest cabin, which is 
100 feet from the battery, we use No. 8 
wire. 

In wiring the cabin, run two lines 
—_ where lighting fixtures are to 

e, then fasten one line to socket and 
bring an extension from the second 
line to wall switch and back to the 
socket, as shown in Figure 5. This last 
wire we soldered to the metal of the 
socket because our light bulbs are dou- 
ble contact, double filament, and the 
bright filament is contacted with the 
metal of the socket. 

A 32-candle-power bulb with a re- 
flector, suspended seven and a half feet 
above the floor, gives ample light for a 
14-by-14 room; two 21-candle- power 
bulbs give good light for a 16-by-16 
room. In all, we have seven lights, five 
in the cabin and two in the guest cabin. 
Now here is the dope should you want 
to run some other piece of machinery 
from this design of wheel: Two second- 
feet of water will generate one-half 
horse power; three second-feet, three- 
quarters horse power ; four second-feet, 
one horse power; and five second-feet, 
one and a quarter horse power. 

“Well! How was the bath, Mr. Fish- 
erman?” 

“Sure fine to have city conveniences 
like yours out here in the mountains. 
How did you do it?” 

‘‘Mrs. Fisherman has the dope on the 
lights, and the water is easy. Just take 
another squint at Figure 1. You'll need 












a piece of brass tubing for the pump 
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MINUTES WORK! 





NO RUBBING! NO POLISHING | 


Do this. Pour alittle Glo-Coat 
right onto your clean floor. (An ounce 
or two at a time is best.) 





look AIKE THIS... / 











.. then this Spread Glo-Coat 


over floor with the Glo-Coat Applier ora 
softcloth. You don't haveto rub or polish it. 






@ You'll never believe how beauti- 
ful your floors can look until you try 
Glo-Coat! This amazing new polish 
goes on the floor like water. You 
simply wipe it over the surface with 
the Glo-Coat Applier or a cloth. In 
20 minutes Glo-Coat dries with a 
bright, hard polish, making linoleum, 
rubber tile, varnished and painted 
floors lovely as new. 

@ Send 1oc for a trial can—enough 
for small kitchen or bathroom. 


GLO-COAT 


BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON’S WAX 









Special SALE at your dealers | USONS = 
1 large 16 oz. can Glo-Coat .... 75¢ igh AT 4 
1 longhandled Glo-Coat applier .75¢ ania 3 

—— pe 


BOTH FOR ONLY y 8¢ = 





S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. SCi, Kacine, Wis. 
Enclosed is roc, Please send me a generous trial can of 
your new easy-to-use floor polish, GLo-coaT. 
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CITY AND STATE. 
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Quick Heat at 


LOW COST.. 


Here’s a handy little fireplace you can carry 
from room to room, wherever you want ad- 
ditional warmth and cheery firelight glow. 
The Perfection Room Heater burns ten to 
twelve hours on a gallon of kerosene. Fire- 
light models have transparent fire-bowl of 
Pyrex brand glass. Others, all-metal in a 
choice of finishes. Moderate prices. 


For large capacity stove-heating, see Superfex 
Heat-Directors and Radiating Heating Stoves. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7702-C Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ROOM HEATERS 
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barrel, a plunger, a couple of check 
valves, and the walking beam attached 
directly to the water wheel. The rest of 
the fixtures are just like you have at 
home. Remember that these diagrams 
are not as complicated as they seem. 
Any man that is handy with tools and 
understands the principles of engi- 
neering can do just what I have done.” 
—J. F. SteGrriep, Geologist. 


The Neglected 
Art of Adzing 


With our increasing respect in young 
America for things old, it seems strange 
that the broadaxe of the pioneer has 
not come into its own again. Those who 
have ever gazed on a hand-hewn beam 
still upholding the ceiling of an old 
California adobe know that the adzed 
surface of light point and brown 
shadow, the softened outline, broken 
by marks of the adz blows, bespeak the 
deftness of the human hand, with its 
striving for useful beauty, as eloquently 
as carved stone or molded pot. 

In western gardens where so much 
of life can be spent out of doors, noth- 
ing could be more appropriate or more 
distinctive than adzed garden furniture. 
Pergolas, tables, benches, chairs, all 
adzed and stained antique brown or 
weathered driftwood gray, make a fit- 
ting commemoration of the epic song 
of the broadaxe which rang through 
the forests of our continent as it hewed 
its way to our far-flung Pacific Coast. 
For historic reasons we should use the 
adz here in the West where the pre- 
dominance of informal gardens gives 
it ample setting. 

The great advantage of adzed gar- 
den furnishings is that no great me- 
chanical skill is required in the making ; 
they are inexpensive and lie within the 
powers of the women, who must other- 
wise depend on busy men-folk. They 
are moreover so sturdy and lasting and 
carry with them such an air of antiquity 
that though the maker can not truth- 
fully say so, one’s great-grandchildren 
“may claim them as a rich legacy.” 

Nor is experience necessary. I had 
never seen an adz in use, but, nothing 
loath, I borrowed one. After one warn- 
ing from the owner, ‘Look out for your 
shins,” and a brief demonstration of 
the swing of it, I started in. Let no one 
make the mistake of buying new lum- 
ber if second-hand timbers are available. 
Redwood, by all means; it cuts easily 
and if old enough it will probably date 
back to the time when only knot-free 
lumber was used. Knots are an item to 
be eschewed in adzing. I used beams 
that carpenters scorned, but they worked 
in perfectly. Any surface defect is adzed 
out. (Continued on next page 





WELCOME, BABY NEW YEAR 
—AND UNTIL YOU GET MORE 
CLOTHES, KEEP WARM WITH 
BURNBRITE, UP-TO-DATE FUEL 


PECIAL refining removes all coal-oil 
impurities from Burnbrite kero- 
sene, the modern fuel for modern 
heaters. Burnbrite’s clean flame 
is smokeless, odorless—won't 
char the wick. 
SOLD BY GROCERS AND 
SMILING ASSOCIATED DEALERS 












Build a 
FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


The Heatilator Fireplace circulates heat to 
every corner of the room and adjoining rooms. 
Asa result, it provides new comfort during the 
cooler seasons, with smokeless operation 
assured. Serves as a double-walled metal 
form around which masonry is easily built. 
Costs but little more. Stocked on Pacific 
Coast for quick delivery. Write for details. 
State if building new fireplace or rebuilding 
old—if for home or camp. Heatilator Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Western Office: 925 

E. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 









BUILD YOUR FIREPLACE AROUND A 
SUPERIOR HEAT CIRCULATOR 
OR MODERNIZE YOUR PRESENT ONE 


Enjoy the glow and 
comfort of an open fire- 
place with furnace effi- 
ciency. 

It circulates warm air 
to far corners and ad- 
joining rooms... main- 
taining an even tem- 
perature. 

Burns Coal, Wood 
or Gas. 


SMOKELESS 
OPERATION 
Building new [J 
fireplace 
Remodeling z 
present one 
Fill in and Mail for Information 
SUPERIOR FIREPLACE COMPANY 
1046 SOUTH OLIVE ST. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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The proper stance in adzing resem- 
bles that of Millet’s “Man With the 
Hoe.” The beam to be adzed should lie 
on the ground between the feet, which 
should be held well apart for safety in 
case the inept hand lets the sharp edge 
veer too far sideways. Keep the first- 
aid kit handy. Leaning forward, swing 
the adz—with both hands gripping the 
handle—in an arc, and as the bottom 
of the arc approaches the beam, the 
blade strikes and takes out a thin chip 
from the surface. The shavings thus 
made should not exceed three inches in 
length. No spaces should be left be- 
tween the cuts. The “bite” should not 
be split off at one end but should come 
away with the swinging blow. The up- 
ward swing of the arc should cut the 
same as the downward arc. No self- 
respecting adzer ever leaves splinters. 
A little practice will give the stroke. 
A fortunate thing is that if a poor blow 
is struck and splinters the ‘‘bite” on the 
up-swing, the cut can be shortened and 
the defective cut adzed out. When all 
is done one will possess a mightier re- 
spect for one’s pioneer ancestry. 

The wood should be adzed first and 
sawed to length afterward. No matter 
how old the lumber, the adzed surface 
will look glaringly new, and the un- 
even surface requires a careful staining. 
An oil containing burnt umber should 
first be applied. While still wet, shake 
aluminum dust over it in spots here 
and there. An old pepper shaker can 
be used to advantage. The whole should 
then be rubbed with a cloth. This will 
cause the dust to enter the depressions 
and give a moldiness. Lastly, dip a cloth 
in burnt umber and rub over the whole. 
This tones down the brightness and 
gives a perfect simulation of age.— 
Mrs. W. H. OLIvER, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia. 


FOR YOU=IF YOU'RE PLANNING 
10 BUILD OR REMODEL 


Let us know your building plans. 
Not only will we be glad to advise 
you but we will see that you receive 
helpful booklets and valuable infor- 
mation. Address letters to SUNSET 
Building Department, 576 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco. 
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The Cruelest 
Woman in the 
World 




















How lovely she looks—how kind—how 
wise! But this woman is sacrificing the 
eyesight of her entire family because she 
does not know the harm improper light- 
ing can do. 


Through the centuries our eyes have ac- 
commodated themselves to daylight as 
normal light, and to distance as normal 
focus. But in modern times our homes 
often have not even one hundredth as 
much illumination as daylight affords, 
and we add to that strain, long hours of 
close vision in reading. 


Is this true in your home? Are your chil- 
dren studying by feeble light? Does your 
husband come home toa living room so 
inadequately or improperly lighted he 
nods from eyestrain 
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and fatigue when he 
tries to read? Are 
your guests worn 
out after an evening 


of bridge? 














If you want to know how to measure 
the lighting in your home, send for the 
free booklet, ‘‘Better Light for Better 
Sight.” It tells a new story of seeing. It 
tells how to measure light accurately for 
sight that really sees—that protects 
against eyestrain. It tells exactly how 
much light is necessary for comfortable, 
healthful sight. Send for this interest- 
ing, helpful booklet. Learn from it how 
to make your family light-comfortable. 
All you have to do is to fill in the coupon 
below and mail it today. 





PAciFIC COAST ELECTRICAL BUREAU 
Dept.S-1 447 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, California 


Please send me my free copy of “Better 
Light for Better Sight” which tells the 
new story of seeing and shows how I 
can make my family light-comfortable. 


Name pile Pe tata — 


Street 
City__ State 











447 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO ¥& 601 WEST 5TH STREET, Los ANGELES 








Irs 1935; a new year, bringing to all of us 
hope for the materialization of those things which we de- 
sire most. We all have wish thoughts, and when a new year 
begins its course, our desires, on which time frequently has 
laid a little dust, come to light, and we hope earnestly that 
some of them will be translated into realities. Isn’t this true? 
You who are reading this have wish thoughts for 1935—a 
wish for congenial work, perhaps, for friends, for health; 
and why shouldn’t this new year bring you the things that 
mean happiness for you, so long as your wishes are reason- 
able and unselfish? 

There is, of course, such a thing as fate, but are you sure 
you have done all you can to have the things that you most 
desire? Is it interesting friends you long for? Have you 
made yourself pleasing so that you will attract others? Is 
your personality charming, and have you learned to drama- 
tize yourself by means of color, line, makeup, and perfume? 
In order to attract we have first to make ourselves attractive. 
Let’s not be like the woman with a double chin, who blamed 
her ancestors and conditions for her chin, when really the 
fault was with herself. 

Obviously, we can’t have all the things we want just by 
making our skin or eyes lovely ; but if we make the physical, 
visible side of us as interesting as possible, and the invisible 
personality part of us charming, it will help to bring us 
those things which spell happiness. Desirable work can cer- 
tainly be attained more easily by a well-groomed appear- 
ance; and as for friends and fun—well, no one has time 
for tired, unattractive, careless-looking people. Beauty has 
become a very tangible asset, and each one of us has the 
ingredients for charm and beauty. Sometimes they are like 
a jewel uncut, like a seed neglected, but they are there just 
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A HAIR RAISING TALE 


BEAUT ¥ 
Conducted by BARBARA LENOX 





the same. Shall we then begin this exciting new year by 
improving .our faces and figures? And shall we begin at 
the top with our hair? 

Let’s look in the mirror. How does the back of your hair 
look? Is the color of your hair interesting? And does your 
coiffure flatter your features? Hair is being used to dramatize 
personality in very unusual ways this season. The new styles 
do surprising things with parts, for one thing. Parts may 
be very short, or they may run from the forehead to the 
very back of the neck. Sometimes they make a semicircle 
over one ear, or run in a diagonal line from forehead to top 
of head. You may have two parts if you like, or even three. 
Fashion says that hair must be kept very close to the head, 
and have a sculptured look, but a great deal of individuality 
is expressed in the way this effect is obtained. You may have 
a cluster of flat ringlets over one ear, or none at all. You 
may have two waves or three, or you may wear your hair 
perfectly straight. 

The new hair ornaments provide one of the loveliest ways 
to make your hair interesting for evening. There are hair- 
pins with dazzling baguette diamonds attached in ornamen- 
tal design, which give to hair the charm that a smart clip 
gives to a gown. Anything is possible with hair this season, 
and the only rule is that you must not be an echo of some- 
one else. A few years ago every head was cut and waved 
in Lees the same manner, but now individuality is king, 
and waves, color, hair perfume, and ornaments are used to 
accent personality and type. 

The most artistic haircut or the loveliest ornaments will, 
of course, not dramatize your hair unless it has the sheen 
and rich color of healthy hair. There is nothing that shows 
neglect more quickly than hair, and (Continued on page 36 
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“WT isn’t the things a woman can’t help 

— like a crooked nose and squinty 
eyes — that bother a husband. He knew 
she had them when he married her. 


“It’s the things she can help — the 
things she didn’t have when he married 
her. Like stringy hair and a figure no 
longer trim. And most of all, a skin that 
has lost its freshness, its youngness.”’ 


Frances Ingram, who makes these 
statements, is beauty adviser to thousands 
: : 
of women. She knows their problems. 


“There’s nothing a man admires so 
much as a fine, fresh, young looking skin,” 
ee ’ 
she says. “Don’t ask your husband to 
look at a skin that you don’t find attrac- 
tive yourself. 


“Get to work at it. You can accomplish 
wonders. And without expensive beauty 
treatments, or an elaborate set of creams. 


“Just one complete, constructive cream 
is all you need. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


“By a complete cream, I mean one that 
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contains everything your skin or any skin 
needs to keep it young. 

“‘When we are young, you know, Nature 
supplies softening, protecting oils which 
keep our skin fine and firm and supple. 
But as we grow older Nature is less kind. 

“Then we must supply them or our skin 
becomes prematurely old and develops 
harsh lines, loose, saggy folds, excessive 
dryness, coarse pores and crepey texture.” 

This is just what Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream does for our skins — it puts back 


cream 


everything 
your skin 
: needs in this 
ONE JAR 
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itkweed Cream 


13 
Give him something 
easy to look at” 


these “‘young”’ oils which are so necessary 
for skin loveliness. 

Frances Ingram has helped countless 
women regain a skin their husbands can 
admire. She has helped many of the fair- 
est stars in Hollywood preserve their high- 
priced beauty. 

She will gladly help you. Ask her to 
send you a week’s supply of her Milk- 
weed Cream, together with her treatment 
book telling how to treat different skin 
troubles. Mail the coupon today. 
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Your Own lovely Clothes fortunately there is nothing that is 
more responsive to correct treatment. d 
~ atHome 1 If YOUT Bit; your hair is looking dull and lifeless, - 
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5 PARE T M 3 “westernized’” your shampoo. Do you Fullness Heart npn 
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. . ing of soap will appear dull and life-| don’t’ alkalize the stomach entirely, or you'll 
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4 pensable to hair health and beauty. 
2 Even if you visit your beauty salon TUMS- 
ee ; weekly for a wave, it is a good idea to Tums arc Gam 
Street g |Shampoo your hair at home, for the} antacip. . 
i | reason that you may use a shampoo that | NOTALAxaTIVE 

= | is suited to your hair condition, give| Fors messes wr ih ml, dependable vectable 

' | your hair a sun and air bath, and a rinse 
that will improve its health and beauty. 
Begin by assembling all your gadgets— we re y ie A Vv = 
a stiff nail brush, a liquid soap or soap- 


we shampoo, and a rinse. As a pro- G R AY es) Al R 


logue to your shampoo, brush your hair 
for ten minutes. If there is danduf,| OR DANDRUFE? 


brush it out with the nail brush. Apply 
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Marvelous, Positively Safe Liquid 


Teshiieaias : im | your shampoo around your hair line Works Like Magic! 
bad cough.” ‘writes with a nail or complexion brush, and —_—_—_—— 
Mrs. M. McKennett, You, too, can have gloriously beautiful hair, free from GRAY 


advised pertugsin. <i ree i fat pi stag i: a = “Genie job or social position due to these handicaps. 

last two days!”’ : aides 4 Oo’ Try the truly wonderful DOUBLE-ACTING liquid-Nourishine 
cial rinse of lemon juice or one of the | for Gray Hair and Dandruft. 

oe prepared products. Drying the hair in| sare and POSITIVE results, Your hair will become sat 

Extract of famous medicinal herb | the fresh air and sunshine is one of the eee wee pines et owas ea wins an. 


stimulates throat’s moisture most valuable tonics available. Sunshine | positively beneficial. 


é “Nourishine’s tonic-like qualities make it the BEST hair 
HEN you cough, it’s usually because 





used excessively is, of course, not good preparation,’ every user enthusiastically says this about 


your throat’s moisture glands have for either skin oF hair, but in moderate "ae case what you have tried for gray hair or dandruff, 
clogged. Their healthy secretions change. | doses it is definitely beneficial. forget past disappointments and try this absolutely different 
Your throat dries, sticky mucus collects: & | A series of home shampoos of this | tin. Tweneligidt pars any clr. You can ely prove 
stimulates your throat’s moisture quickly. | ‘YP¢ will greatly improve the color, life, Por better fesults use NOURISHING. SHAMPOO. Con- 
Phlegm loosens—is ‘“‘raised.” Re- and texture of the hair. Go directly tains no acids that hinder the action of Nourishine. 
lief! Pertussin is safe even for after your shampoo to your beauty salon sine Wed tons an etn care py ese llnara 


— oily and dry scalp, — coloring methods, etc. 
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does the work,’’ agrees another. : —_ 
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of expertly trained bell boys 
is only a part of the well-bal- 
anced service throughout the 
Stevens which will make your 
visit a happy and long-remem- 
bered occasion. Facilities 
such as only the World’s Larg- 
est Hotel can offer, its un- 
equalled location overlook- 
ing Lake Michigan, its close 
proximity to all depots, shops, 
theatres— everything impor- 
tant in social and business 
Chicago—all combine to 
make the Stevens the hotel 
to choose when in Chicago 
on business or for pleasure. 


THE 


STEVENS 
CHICAGO 


WORLD'S LARGEST HOTEL 
MICHIGAN BLVD. AT SEVENTH ST. 







DIEM 


3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
3000 BATHS $3.00 UP 
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seem to become a bit soft, dip it into 
water which has had a bit of alum added 
to it.) Hair pulling, too, is really an ex- 
cellent form of scalp muscle exercise. 
In this way not only the “mooring” of 
the hair to the scalp is strengthened, but 
the slight raising of the scalp itself 
stimulates its own blood circulation. 
Take small strands of hair in your hands 
and pull gently. Do this all over your 
scalp. 

Is your hair growing thin? Does it 
fall out excessively? There is a normal 
hair fall of about 50 hairs ‘a day. If 
more than this falls and if the falling 
hairs consist of the short new growths, 
a reliable scalp specialist should be con- 
sulted, as a local infection may be caus- 
ing it to fall, or some internal disorder, 
and delay or neglect will only make the 
condition worse. Careless shampoos and 
daily neglect over — of time will 
obviously result in disorders, of which 
falling hair is one of the most serious. 
It is by no means hopeless, however. 

If you don’t like the color of your 
hair there are many excellent products 
on the market that will help you change 
it. A whole book might be written on 


the subject of rinses, dyes, and products 


that impart color to gray hair. Since it 
is much too long a subject to take up 
here, I can only ask you to write me, 
outlining your individual problems, 
and I shall tell you of the best products 
and treatments for that purpose. 


New Beauty Products 


A hair pomade from England whose 
formula is over a hundred years old is 
effective for conditioning the scalp, pre- 
venting gray hair and baldness. At the 
J. W. Robinson Company, Los Angeles. 

For feet that persist in having cal- 
luses, aching, or misbehaving in any 
way, there are foot gloves made of soft 
oiled silk which may be slipped on at 
night after the feet have been creamed 
with a special foot preparation. At the 
White House, San Francisco. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 
WITH YOUR LOOKS 2 


Have you coarse 
pores, wrinkles, 
crépy throat? 
These western- 
ized bulletins will 
help you. Dry 
skin, oily skin, 
daily beauty rou- 
tine. Please en- 
close stamped envelope for reply. 
—Barbara Lenox, Beauty Editor. 
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WITH SOOTHING 


ABSORBINE JR. 


OU can take the word of ath- 
letes—men who have to get 
quick relief from bumps, bruises, 
or pain-knotted muscles. The way 
to make that throbbing torture dis- 
appear is to rub on Absorbine Jr. 


No matter whether that ache 
comes from an accident, over- 
exercise or “the weather”—no 
matter whether it’s in the mus- 
cles of your arm, your shoulder, 
your neck, your back or your legs 
—just massage the throbbing tis- 
sues with good old Absorbine Jr., 
and you can feel the delicious 
warmth sink in and the pain 
come OUT! 


It makes you feel so good, you 
want to tell the world about it. Is 
there a bottle of Absorbine Jr. in 
your home now? There certainly 
ought to be. You can get it from 
any druggist—$1.25— it takes so 
little to give relief that the cost 
per application is almost too small 
to figure. Or write for a free sam- 
ple, addressing W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
sprains, sleeplessness, Athlete’s Foot 
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PANAMA ON PARADE 


\ \ ONDERS of the world are not confined 
to “seven,’’ so far as we are concerned. There are many more, 
and not the least interesting is the Panama Canal. There is 
beauty in Panama, strange tropical beauty; there is history ; 
endless diversion; an invitation to enjoy life in the lacka- 
daisical manner of the natives. It’s always summer time down 
in Panama—tropical summer tempered by sudden showers, 
invariably followed by a burst of sunshine which intensifies 
the brilliance of the abundant foliage. (January, February 
and March are the dry months.) Cooling breezes come daily, 
and if you will indulge in a siesta during the noonday heat, 
the tropical climate will be found quite comfortable. 

From Pacific Coast ports the voyage to Balboa (Pacific 
entrance to the Panama Canal) is only a matter of days. Our 


SUNSET 


TRAVEL 


advice is to stay on your ship and travel through the locks 
to Cristobal on the Atlantic side. There is not a more thrill- 
ing experience! The transit takes from seven to eight hours, 
and all the while, sitting on the deck of your liner, you are 
seeing Panama. Surprisingly enough, on the very shores 
grow cocoanut palms, banana plants, papaya trees, the tall 
bamboo, and the royal poinciana. Pelicans roost on buoys; 
strange frigate birds and small cranes emerge from the 
jungle; the cries of birds, parrots, and flocks of parakeets 
pierce the air. You are “sailing” through the Continental 
Divide, and through Gatun Lake, the largest artificial lake 
in existence, 164 square miles. You will have the experience 
of being lowered 85 feet through the Gatun Lock at the rate 
of three feet a minute; you will be (Continued on page 40 
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— AFRICA’S scenery will 


provoke your pet superlatives, 


whether you gaze spellbound at ma- 
jestic Victoria Falls, the subterra- 
nean fairyland of the Congo Caves, 
the rugged grandeur of the Drakens- 
berg Mountains, the varied pano- 
rama of the beautiful ‘Garden 
Route,” or the entrancing views un- 
folded on the 100-mile “Marine 
Drive” at the Cape. The wonders 
of the “Sunny Sub-Continent”’ will 
impress pictures of lasting beauty 


on your memory. 


Come to 


SOUTH 





For full information address Thos. Cook & 
Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc., 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or any of their branch 
offices ; or any of the other leading tourist and 
travel agencies throughout the world. 
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going from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
yet you will be 27 miles farther west on 
entering the Caribbean than on leaving 
the Pacific, having traveled in a north- 
westerly direction! 

From Cristobal and Colon, neat little 
Latin American cities, a side trip 75 miles 
east into the San Blas Indian country is 
well worth taking. There natives live 
in the primitive fashion of their ances- 
tors. From Colon the trip by train back 
to Panama City is a 50-mile journey of 
an hour and 45 minutes, or you may fly 
across the Isthmus to Panama or Balboa 
in less than half an hour. Only from 
the air can the extent and true size of 
the Panama Canal be realized. From the 
air the mountains of Panama and Costa 
Rica are visible, and the Pacific and At- 
lantic can be seen, both at one time. 

In Panama City you bargain with the 
taxi drivers and accustom yourself to 
drive on the ‘‘wrong’”’ side of the street ; 
you visit the market place where the 
natives throng and where the pelicans 
come to steal fish; you stroll the bal- 
conied streets or along the sea wall ; you 
hear an evening concert in one of the 
city squares. Nor will you be able to re- 
sist the shops—the Hindu, the Chinese, 
and the Panamanian will vie for your 
trade. The sportsman takes a launch 
trip to Taboga Island, six miles off the 
Canal entrance, for sail fishing (very 
exciting; the fishes come ten feet 
long!). Or he may fish for sharks, saw- 
fishes, rays, and others that weigh as 
much as a ton, or hunt crocodiles or 
turtles. Panama also has lovely clubs, 
cabarets, hotels, golf courses, and swim- 
ming pools. There won't be a dull mo- 
ment on your tropical holiday! 


Side Trips 
Worth Taking 


By motor car (hired through the 
ship’s purser) the seven-mile trip from 
Panama City to the ruins of Old Pan- 
ama is interesting —you will get the 
feel of antiquity and learn about buc- 
caneering! Perhaps the most fascinating 
motor trip is into the interior of Pan- 
ama— into a very old country where 
men in the old families are still called 
“Don,” and the Spanish culture may be 
traced. By free ferry you cross the 
Canal, and the road connects at Arrai- 
jan with the Panama National High- 
way which, in turn, winds 200 miles 
through low hills and lofty mountains, 
through picturesque little villages to- 
ward the Costa Rican border. 

Three weeks are needed for the trip 
to Panama. Of the four passenger lines 
available, two go directly to the Canal 
and two call at Mexican and Central 


and 
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American ports en route or on return. 
Going to Panama? Then write us for 
the leaflets, ““What to See and Do in 
Panama,” and ‘‘What to Wear in the 
Canal Zone,” or if you have any ques- 
tions, write us a little note about them. 


Photographic Note-—W hether taking 
movies or snapshots in the tropics, keep 
the diaphragm opening very small be- 
cause of the bright sun. It is best to buy 
the “tropical pack’ films for your trip 
to Panama. These are the same as ordt- 
nary films, but are sealed in air-tight 
containers to prevent deterioration of 
the film, often caused by tropical hu- 
midity. 


Winter at the 
Grand Canyon 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I am interested in a motor trip to the Grand 
Canyon in January. Is it possible and safe at this 
time of year? Can you give us information as to 
weather and accommodations at the Canyon? Could 
we make the trip by horseback to the bottom of 
the Canyon? We have always wanted to make this 
trip, but my vacation always comes in winter. 
Have read your interesting and practical advice to 
others, and would appreciate your advice on this 
trip.—W. D., Robbins, California. 

While the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon closes in October, the south rim 
is open the year around, so you can go 
ahead with your plans to make the trip 
this month. The main highway, No. 66 
to Williams, is open the year around, 
as is the 65-mile drive from there to the 
rim of the Canyon. There may be a very 
little snow at the rim of the Canyon at 
this time of year, but never enough to 
cause any delay or danger in driving. 
The days will be warm and sunny, al- 
though the nights will be cool, and 
you'll be grateful for an extra blanket! 
The folder we have sent you gives rates 
for accommodations in the large hotel 
and in the small cottages on the south 
rim. The trip by mule to the bottom of 
the Grand Canyon leaves daily from El 
Tovar Hotel on the rim. While it is 
possible to make the round trip in a 
day, it is much more enjoyable to take 
it leisurely and spend the night at Phan- 
tom Ranch at the bottom of the Can- 
yon, returning the next day. 


Send Us Your 
Snapshots 


This is the time of year for reminis- 
cing about vacation, sitting around the 
fireside, and passing snapshots and 
photographs around. Don't put them 
away just yet—perhaps you can help 
us. This month the Travel Department 
is looking for good photographs of the 
lovely lakes of the Northwest—Chelan, 
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Quinault, Priest, Flathead, Harrison, 
etc. Have you any? We pay for all pho- 
tographs or snapshots accepted for use 
in SUNSET. Have your entries in by 
January 30. Address them to the Travel 
Department, SUNSET MAGAZINE, 576 
Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Be sure to have your name and 
address on the back of each picture, and 
enclose a self-addressed envelope for 
return of photographs not accepted. 


Northwest Winter 
Sports Program 


Dec. 30—Cascade Ski Club, jump- 
ing tournaments, Mount Hood. 

Dec. 31— New Year’s Carnival 
Dance, Rainier. 

Jan. 1—New Year's Ski Carnival, 
Rainier. 

Jan. 27—Tacoma Winter Sports Car- 
nival, Rainier. 

Jan. 27—Northwestern Ski Associa- 
tion Tournament, jumping, racing, 
Mount Hood. 

Feb. 17 — Olympia Winter Sports 
Carnival, Rainier. 

Feb. 24—Special Invitational Tour- 
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PANAMA CANAL 















MODERN CITIES 
TEEMING LIFE 





FOUR AND A HALF DAYS AT THE ISTHMUS 
EIGHT DELIGHTFUL DAYS AT SEA~each way 


Your itinerary in brief: Down 
past the coasts of Mexico and 
Central America. Sightseeing at 
Balboa and Panama City. Board 
your ship again for the thrilling 
~~ through the Canal by day- 
light. Visit Cristobal and Colon, 
vivid with tropical beauty. Re- 
turn to Panama by rail where you 


have three full days mingling 
with colorful Spanish-American 
life. Then a happy week at sea 
returning on another Panama 
Pacific liner, the largest ships be- 
tween California and New York. 
Inclusive cost for four and a half 
day stay, sightseeing, etc., at 
Panama, $37 up. 








nament, Mount Hood. 

Feb., March—Mazama Club series of 
slalom races, Mount Hood. 

March 31—Spring Ski Carnival, Rai- 
nier. 

April 14—Silver Skis Downhill Race, 
Rainier. 

April 21—Championship Slalom for 
men and women, Muir to Paradise, Rai- 
nier. 

May 5—Flying Mile Exhibition, Rai- 
nier. 


rovnora 9 i 0 FIRST CLASS 


($120 TOURIST CABIN) 


Fortnightly sailings. See your travel agent; or apply... 


Panama Pacific Line 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


687 Market Street, San Francisco 715 W. Seventh Street, Los Angeles 


NEW JUST OFF THE PRESS~SEND COUPON 


PANAMA | PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
| 
CRUISE 
| 
| 


Photographic Note. —Small dia- 
phragm opening should be used when 
taking movies or snapshots in the snow, 
since the sunlight is reflected in snow. 
The best snow pictures are taken with 
shadows in the scene for contrast. 


Please send your NEW FREE BOOKLET giving detailed information 
on Panama Cruises. 


Address 
State. 


Name. 


City. 





687 Market Street, San Francisco 
BOOKLET 














Slalom Races - 
in the Northwest 


Let’s hie ourselves away to the North- 
west mountains this month for the sla- 
lom races. This race is introduced from 
Switzerland and its name means, liter- 
ally, to ‘‘follow a trail.” The race on 
skis is down a steep flag-marked course 
a quarter of a mile or longer. Contest- 
ants race around the difficult flagged 
turns on their way down, being penal- 
ized by time if they knock a flag over. 
It is an excitingly spectacular race re- 
quiring expert skill. The Camp Muir- 








TRAVEL SERVICE FOR CLUB SECRETARIES 


Are you working out the plans for your club’s 1935 convention? Let us 

give you some suggestions. The Convention Department will help you by 

* quoting rates for large parties; outlining the types of accommodations 
available whether in hotels or resorts, etc. Or if you have not decided upon 
the place for your meeting, give us an idea of the type of place you are 
interested in, and we shall be glad to make suggestions. Let us work out 
the preliminary details of your convention, without charge. Address the 
Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 


Convention Department, 
Francisco, California. 
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ING WINTER presents the year’s brightest 

event: your winter sports holiday in a white 
Yosemite wonderland . . . written, directed and 
acted by the whole family! 

SCENES: A huge open rink before mile-high 
Half Dome . . . a toboggan slide beneath Glacier 
Point . . . the sweeping ski-slopes up at Badger 
Pass . . . and your big evening chair before a 
crackling fireplace at Yosemite Lodge or The 
Ahwahnee. TIME: Between now and March. 
PLOT: A week away from sidewalks, and every- 
one glad of it. DETAILS: From your travel 
agent or the nearest Yosemite Park and Curry 
Co. office—San Francisco, 39 Geary Street; Los 
Angeles, 540 West Sixth Street; or Yosemite 
National Park, California. 

Yosemite is an easy 24-hour drive, high gear 
all the way, from Merced, California. Decide one 
day and you can be here the next. 


SUNDAY-TO- 
FRIDAY RATES: 


January 1 to March 1 — 
any 3 days, cabin and 
meals, at Yosemite Lodge: 
$13.50 without bath; 
$16.50 with bath. At the 
distinctive Ahwahnee, 
$25.50. Half rates for 
children and half rates on 
rental of all equipment. 
(Also ask about 3-day 
week-end rates.) 





WINTER SPORTS 
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to-Paradise slalom course on Mount 
Rainier is four miles long and drops 
about 5,000 feet vertically. Spectators 
can see practically the whole course 
from below. In addition to slalom races, 
there will be skiing, tobogganing, com- 
petitive races, and general organized 
winter sports on Mount Rainier, as well 
as other mountains and passes through- 
out British Columbia, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

Accommodations are available in 
winter lodges at Rainier, and the all- 
year highway is kept open by snow 
plows as far as Narada Falls, within a 
mile of Paradise Valley by trail. Elec- 
tric flood lights illumine the sports 
areas by night. Similar accommodations 
are available at Government Camp on 
Mount Hood where winter sports clubs 
of the Northwest have planned celebra- 
tions, races, and tournaments. The 
Fourth Annual Winter Carnival will be 
held late in January with an illuminated 
parade in Portland, a Queen’s Ball, 
and week-end parties on Mount Hood. 
There'll be plenty to do this winter in 
the Northwest! Write us for folders on 
Mount Rainier and Mount Hood, and 
also for suggestions as to winter sports 
clothing and equipment, enclosing a 
three-cent stamp with your request. 


Here’s Your 
Touring Map 


Winter is fireside time, and time for 
all the family to plan the spring and 
summer trips. You'll need a road map, 
so send along a three-cent stamp to the 
Travel Service Department and we will 
send you one of our supply of good 
United States touring maps, showing 
main highways, designating national 
parks, monuments, etc. Then write us if 
you would like us to help you with your 
plans! 


A SUNSET Reader 
Tells About Guatemala 


“Thank you for all your help! We 
have been home one month from our 
delightful trip to. Guatemala, where 
from San José de Guatemala we took a 
seven-day motor trip into the interior 
of the country, stopping at such fasci- 
nating places as Antigua, Tzanjuyo (a 
resort hotel on Lake Atitlan, outside the 
village of Panajachel) , Quezaltenango, 
and Chichicastenango! It was such fun 
to see the natives at work on their little 
farms (they tell us Guatemala is inde- 
pendent of the outside world), or going 
to and from market in their picturesque 


















Enjoy Mexico City, the Giant Pyramids, 
the joyous Floating Gardens, and Puebla. . . 

Then to Oaxaca, to Mitla, to Monte Alban. 

See with your own eyes the strange tem- 
ples built by Zapotecan and Mixtecan kings 
of old... . the amazing carvings of the ““danc- 
ing peoples” of whom all other record is lost. 


Return by Garci Crespo spa, 
watering place of Mexico's elite. 


ONLY BY RAIL can Mexico's thrilling byways be 
reached. Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for off-the- 
beaten-path itinerary, listing every necessary expense. 


W 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


541 Monapnocx Buitpine, SAN FRANCISCO 











OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
...excellent cuisine 


FOUR MINUTES FROM 
SHOPS AND THEATRES 


MARK HOPKINS 


AND 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


TARIFF FROM $4.00 A DAY 
$3.50 AT THE FAIRMONT 


GEO. D. SMITH - GEN. MANAGER 
























cutrice FOR BOILS 
POULTICE 

A poultice of Gray’s Ointment, 
if applied in the early stages, aids 
in relieving the pain and discom- 
fort of Boils. Widely used since 
1820. Sold by druggists throughout 
the Nation at 25c a package, or 
direct upon receipt of price. 

F. GRAY COMPANY 


Ww. 
143 Gray Bldg. Nashville, Tenn, 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Rexam 


2 years or . Course meets 
all requirements for entrance to college and leading professions, 
Standardtexts supplied. Diploma awarded. Full credit for H.S. 
subjects already completed. Send for Free Bulletin TODAY. 


American School, Dept. H- 186 , Drexel at SCth, Chicago 
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costumes. Each section of the country 
has its own costume, and it is all very 
colorful, as is the vegetation, with or- 
chids and countless flowers. In the 
coastal cities the people are accustomed 
to foreigners, but in the back country 
we were as much of a curiosity to the 
natives as they to us. I could talk on and 
on about our boat ride on Lake Atitlan, 
the religious festival at Santa Maria, the 
public baths at Molino Santa Eulalia, 
the textile mill at Cantil, the pagan re- 
ligious services at Chichicastenango. The 
Orient is not the only place of strange 
bathing rites—in the public bath at 
Totonicapan everyone goes into one big 
pool! The climate was delightful, the 
winter months being their dry season. 
Guatemala City is some 4,900 feet in 
elevation, and from there the country 
goes on up to 10,000 feet—and a Mayan 
driver took us through the back coun- 
try into these high regions, from which 
point one gets a wonderful view of the 
valleys and lakes below. We'd like to 
go again!’’—LAURA PAXTON, Rivera, 
California. 


Have You Heard 


That the San Simeon-Carmel coast 
highway through the Big Sur country of 
California will be finished by next Feb- 
ruary? This route will open up new and 
untraversed country to the motorist, and 
will provide another leg in the beautiful 
coastal route of the Pacific West. 


The New Orleans Mardi Gras will 
be held this year from March 1 to 5. 


A major airline has announced a new 
transcontinental night service from Los 
Angeles to New York with only three 
stops en route. Planes leave Los Angeles 
at 4:00 P.M., arriving in New York at 
10:55 A.M. 


WHAT WAS THE HIGH SPOT 
oF YOUR. VACATION 2 


<< 


\ We want more 
personal experi- 
ence letters in 
this department. 
Write us in not 
more than 300 
words about high 
spots in your va- 

cation or week- 
end trips. Every letter published 
will be paid for at our regular rates. 
—Helga Iversen, Travel Editor. 
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Summer suns now shine on the playground of the South Seas, where royal 
carnival reigns this Centenary year. * Pacific ships sail off the beaten path and 
every few days call at romantic island ports. * The cost is low and in Australia 
your dollar is worth a quarter more. *% Write for illustrated literature, to 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


(Community; Non-Profit) 


Sir Francis Drake Hotel 


Suite 407-BB 





yer 7, 
this WINTER “2 


San Francisco 


















































@ COMFORT 
AND QUIET 


M ELEGANT 
ATMOSPHERE 


@ CONVENIENT 
LOCATION 


@ UNEXCELLED 
CUISINE wee 








Mi GARAGE IN 
BUILDING | 


@ RATES WITH 
BATH as low | 
as ees $3.50 | 


MM San Francisco's Newest and 
Most Modern Downtown Hotel | 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 
L roweu sures TM 






































Travel bargains on Round-the-World 
tours—100 days $475 to $599. Cross 
the Pacific on fast modern “General” 
ships direct from Portland to the Ori- 
ent. Congenial “one-class” service— 
all outside rooms — beds, not berths. 


Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, 
Shanghai $198, Hong Kong $215, Manila 
$215. Passengers may board ships at San 
Francisco at slight additional cost. 
NEXT SAILINGS 
General Lee ...Jan. 8 
General Pershing Jan. 29 


Write for literature and full particulars or 
see your travel or railroad ticket agent. 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Dept.Al3 Portland, Oregon 


ee 














Tuose of you who garden in the North- 
west may have planted most of your roses last fall, but 
in California and in many parts of the Southwest the 
planting season is in full sway. Whenever you plant your 
roses, however, be sure to include some of the newer and 
improved varieties. 

Among the outstanding rose sensations of 1935 is South- 
port (see upper right photograph), a lovely new rose from 
Ireland, and one of the best red roses introduced in years. 
It is a brilliant scarlet, with a sheen that does not blue or 
fade, maintaining its color until the petals drop. The buds 
are long and pointed, opening to full, double-cupped, fra- 
grant flowers. The bush is upright, has excellent foliage, and 
blooms profusely. Southport took the gold medal in the 


GARDEN SERV iC DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by MARIE OLSSON 


PLAN YOUR ROSE GARDEN NOW 





National Rose Show of England at least year’s exhibition. 

A dazzling new hardy climber is Princess Van Orange, 
also pictured above. This rose is of the rambler type, being 
a sport of the baby rambler Gloria Mundi. Its large sprays 
of brilliant orange-scarlet flowers make a wonderful show 
on a trellis or arbor. 

Another new rose that will thrive anywhere in the West 
is the Duchess de Peneranda. It has large, glossy, disease- 
resistant leaves, and full buds of a warm bronze golden color 
borne on stout stems. It is a good cut flower. A red sport of 
the popular Talisman is Mary Hart, one of last season’s in- 
troductions. Unlike many red roses, Mary Hart does not fade 
when cut, but opens perfectly. If you like fragrant flowers, 
select Portadown Fragrance. The (Continued on next page 



















Two-year-old Field grown-Top grade- 
Grafted stock. The highest quality obtain- 
able anywhere, Freshly dug and NOT dipped 
in boiling wax. (Allselected hand-picked stock.) 


Will all bloom profusely this spring. 


Sunset “Dozen” EVERBLOOMING 


Rose Collection —.4// Beauties! 


AUTUMN—Orvange and buff. DUCHESS OF ATHOLL— 
Deep bronzy yellow. MARGARET aetna Sr oy 
scarlet. WiF'S. HENRY BOWLES—Salmon-pink. PRES. H 

HOOVER—Creamy orange and rose. ROSLYN—Clear yel- 
low. TALISMAN—Crimson and goid. MAD. BUTTERFLY— 
Pink suffused gold. GOLDEN EMBLEM—Golden yellow. 
DAILY MAIL—Coral red. LOS ANGELES—Flame pink and 
coral. HADLEY—Dark velvety crimson. The SUN- $4 75 

or any 6 for $2.45 


SET DOZEN 
a ROSE—COUNTESS ee eat Patent No. 38. 


naw ROSE—AMELIA EARHART—Plant $1 50 
Patent No. 63. Large creamy yellow. Each....... . 
NEW ROSE—BETTER TIMES—Plant Patent 

No. 23. Large—fragrant—brilliant cerise. Each.... 
NEW ROSE—TOKEN—Piant Patent No. 95. $1 50 
Free bloomer. Beautiful glowing orange. Each..... . 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 
GIANT EXHIBITION VARIETIES 
GIANT DOUBLE, GIANT SINGLE, GIANT RUFFLED. 
Each type in the following separate colors: rose, salmon, 
crimson, pink scarlet, yellow, white, orange or mixed. $1. 50 
Langotthe 180 cas, 9.50 per 100. Perdoz......... 
ony are becoming more popular each year. If you have 
or part shady location by all means try some of these 
beaut I flowers this season. Our strain is unsurpassed. 
All Above Prices Include Postage. Kindly Add Sales Tax 
















SEND CHECK, STAMPS OR MONEY ORDER 

1720 Ocean Ave. — “Always Reliable’ — San Pitts 
FIRST: To make your soil a 
storehouse for plant food and 
IZED SHEEP MANURE before 
planting. It supplies humus, and en- 
riches and mellows the soil. 50-Ib. 
SECOND: To assure vivid color and 
healthy growth, apply GROZ-IT 
**5-10-4” PLANT FOOD whenever 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
moisture, apply GROZ-IT PULVER-: 
bag $1.00, 100 Ibs., $1.75. 
your lawn or plants require it. 


Free folder, '‘A Proven Formula for Gar- 
den Success,’’ sent on request. Growers 
Fertilizer Co., 108 Davis St., 

San Francisco 


Buy Both GROZ-!T Products from 
Your Garden Supply Dealer 








GROZ-1IT 


PLANT &<o>@ FOOD 
AND 
PULVERIZED 


SHEEP MANURE 
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flower is orange-salmon pink with a 
silver sheen, and the foliage is tinted 
bronze. The Countess of Sastoga is a 
double variety of the old Austrian Cop- 
per. The foliage is mildew-resistant. 
The small formal rose garden pic- 
tured here was one of the exhibits at 
the 1934 California Flower Festival. 
Such a planting scheme is one of the 
many ways of beautifying a small back- 
yard garden. If you desire to have such 
a garden in the Bay Region, you will be 
wise to select the above varieties as well 
as the East Bay Counties’ Rose Society's 
certified dozen, which includes: Etoile 
de Hollande, Golden Dawn, Imperial 
Potentate, Red Radiance, Rapture, 
Golden Emblem, Ambassador, Mrs. 


Sam McGredy, Gaiety, Mrs. E. P., 


Thom, Miss Rowena Thom, and Susan 
Little. The three last-mentioned roses 
are California originations. 

Valley gardeners should select semi- 
double varieties, since double ones burn 
too easily. With the exception of 
Golden Dawn, Imperial Potentate, Red 
Radiance, and Rapture, the above varie- 
ties do very well in hot climates. Rest 
your roses (by withholding water dur- 
ing the summer months) in warm val- 
ley gardens, and thus enable them to 
produce finer flowers in spring and fall 
when they are not damaged by strong 
sunlight. In moderate climates through- 
out the Pacific West, however, we can 
enjoy rose blooms from March almost 
to Christmas day. 


Follow These 
Rules in Planting 


Plant rose bushes as soon as they ar- 
rive from the nursery. If plants appear 
withered, submerge them in a bucket of 
water for 24 hours before planting. 
Then, with a sharp paring knife, cut off 
the ends of the roots, cutting from the 
inside to the outside so that the cut will 
be facing down. Most roses are pruned 
before they are delivered ; if yours have 
not been cut back, prune the tops back 
to from 10 to 12 inches. Cut from the 
inside to outside on an upward angle 
at a point about one-fourth inch above 
an outside bud. Always cut to an out- 
side bud so that new growth will be 
out from the center of the bush. 

Dig the holes in which the —- are 
to be set about 15 inches wide and 18 
inches deep. Fill the hole up to within 
eight inches of the surface with rich 
loam and well-rotted manure in equal 
parts, and a cupful or two of bone- 
meal. Make a cone-shaped mound in 
the center of the hole; place the plant 
on this mound and spread out the roots. 
Hold the bush so that the union of the 
root stock and top stock is level with or 





Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont 


MODERN ROSES 


Give your garden the modern touch 
with these brilliant new roses. Their 
vivid coloring harmonizes with the 
prevailing mode in decoration. 


CALEDONIA, White . « « S64 
DIRECTOR RUBIO, Rose. . éo8 
sear eve OF ATHOL, Orange ser 


I DOT, Sai 
McGREDY’S SCARLET, ‘Carmine Sof 
MRS. P. §. DUPONT, Gold 60¢ 
ret SAM McGREDY, Cober br 

60¢ 


NIGHT, Maroon . 
at i a 
SUNKIST, Apri faa 60¢ 
SUSAN LOUISE, Pink . . . 60¢ 
SYRACUSE, Dark Red 1 |: 60¢ 


12 Roses (Entire collection) $5.40 
Plus State Tax .13 

6 Roses (Your selection). ..$2.75 
Plus State Tax .07 

3 Roses (Your selection). ..$1.50 
‘Plus State Tax .04 


(Above Prices Include Postage) 


The “Backyard Orchard” 


Our multiple-budded fruit trees, with 
3 varieties (early, medium, and late) 
budded on 1 tree prolong the picking 
season for delicious tree-ripened 
fruit. In the following sorts: PEACH, 
PLUM, APRICOT, NECTARINE, 
CHERRY. 

H BY EXPRESS AT 
Price °1.25 Buvin's EXPENSE 
NOTE—Do not confuse these specially 
grown trees with our regular 2-year trees 
which are priced at 50¢ to 65¢ each. 
FREE Write for your copy of the “1935 

GARDEN_ BOOK.” Lists, | de- 
scribes and pictures Roses (162 varieties), 
Fruit Trees (179 varieties), Ornamental 
trees and shrubs (827 varieties). Complete 
information on planting and care. Sent free, 
postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


Established 1865 
GEORGE C. ROEDING, JR., Pres. 


NILES, CALIF. 


Please send me 


C] 12 Roses, or L] 6 Roses, or _] 3 Roses 
or, the Roses in my own list attached. 
(Check item you desire: 
and enclose payment.) 


I a asssaee cstecesisteb sc tehiiceskcncaeantoes oa csba nai aan 
pe oa 


Ca aC ae LT RRO een eR! 
S-315 
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Syjoy thas new 


DARDEN ROSES 


COUNTESS 
VANDAL 


(Plant Patent No. 38) 


THE TALK OF THE SHOWS 


A favorite at the Century of Prog- 
ress, Countess Vandal will be a 
reigning beauty in your own gar- 
den. Its slender buds of copper: 

bronze suffused with soft gold are 
a constant delight. Superb for 
cutting. A vigorous hardy grower. 


Its interest- 
Better Times ; 


ng long 
crimson buds open into showy 
flowers of vivid cerise-red. Its 








Berrer Times 
Plant Pat. No. 23 





large, profuse blooms are borne on 
long cutting stems. 


Amelia Earhart /,‘ 


yellow blooms graduate from 
deep yellow center to cream and 
blush outer petals. Free bloomer 
—strong grower. 





Exquisite flowers of 
Token rich glowing apri- 
cot, finishing coral—a delight at 
all stages. Sturdy—blooms freely. 


This Sold by Nurserymen, 
patent Florists, Seedsmen 
label is and Dealers Every- 

your pro- where. Availablealso 

secon in ‘‘Fertil-Potted’’ 

Packages. 

“\) SEND FOR COLOR- 
FUL NEW FOLDER 


W| of Jackson & Perkins 
N = 1% Introductions 


JACKSON <PERKINS COMPANY 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and 
Specialties . . Wholesale Only 


Department S-1 NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
WESTERN BRANCH, IRVINGTON, CAL. 


An All American 
Selection! 


Ameia Earnart 


Plant Pat. No. 63 





‘Toxen 
Plant Pat. No. 95 











SNAPI DRAGONS 


inevedaced by 
F. Lagomarsino 
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just above the ground. Then fill in with 
soil. Leave a basin around each bush to 
hold water. Water immediately after 
planting. Roses do best where they re- 
ceive morning sun and afternoon shade. 


How to Prune 
Established Roses 


In most sections of the West estab- 
lished roses should be pruned this 
month. Cut out old canes and all dead 
and useless wood, leaving about five 
or six of the strongest shoots for 
shortening. Old wood harbors rose 
scale, which is one of the many rea- 
,sons for removing it. Prune to keep the 
“center of the plant open, so that air and 
sunlight may find their way to the heart 
of the bush. Allow new ground canes 
to remain (these will have a reddish 
color, since they contain more free- 
flowing sap). Cover each cut with a 
pruning compound to prevent ‘‘die 
back” or bleeding. Any of the perne- 
tianas (a race of roses produced by Per- 
net Ducher in 1900), such as Golden 
Emblem, Angele Pernet, or Queen 
Alexander, should be pruned lightly. 
Climbers should be pruned merely to 
keep them in bounds. Do not remove 
too much old wood at one time, since 
the mature wood produces more flow- 
ers than the new wood. One gardener 
I know prunes his climbers whenever 
he has a pair of shears in his pocket! In 
this manner some very useful small 
pruning is carried on, and old wood, 
which has flowered, may be dispensed 
with for the benefit of new growth. 
Since potash is good for roses, burn the 
shoots which you cut away at pruning 
time and apply the ashes to the rose bed. 


How to Make 
a Rose Garden 














Is Your Answer to 
These Questions 
a Bi — 


Would you like to have a 
new and fascinating mo- 
tion picture in full natural 
color of all varieties of 


California Lilies, growing in their 
native habitat, as produced by Dr. 
Albert M. Vollmer and recently ex- 
hibited before the Royal Horticultural 
Society in England? 


Would you like to accom- 


pany the lily film with 


& Sons For additional information about this 
a queen of flowers, send for your copy of @ Sunset’s motion picture, 
‘The Making of a Little Rose Garden.” also in color, that shows 
25c PKT. This informational bulletin discusses the construction of a pool, a water- 
5 PKTS. $1 culture, types of roses, lists of varieties fall, and a rock garden? 





grouped according to color, flowers that 

combine well with roses, etc. Address 
your request to SUNSET Garden Editor, 
and please enclose a three-cent stamp to * 
cover cost of mailing. 

During the past year hundreds of 
SUNSET gardeners have requested blue- 
prints for a lath house and aviary. This 
month we offer our readers working 
drawings for a small back-yard house 
and for an artistic aviary. You can se- 
cure these designs by writing the SUN- 
sET Garden Editor. In each case please 
enclose the usual three-cent stamp. 


Would you desire to have 
an interesting lecture 
along with the pictures, 
that would explain in de- 








1935 All American 


Selections 
illustrated in colors in 
LAGOMARSINO’S 1935 
GARDEN GUIDE 
See “ALL AMERICAN” edito- 
rial pages in this issue of Sunset 


Send for Your Free Copy 
F. LAGOMARSINO & SONS 


SEED GROWERS — 712 J STREET 
SACRAMENTO CALIFORNIA 


) 
tail every colorful scene shown in the 
| films? 

Under a new plan for 1935, garden 
| clubs may arrange to have this com- 
| plete program for any evening at a 








trifling cost. Simply write to— 








Alfred LeConte 576 Sacramento St. 
San Francisco, California 
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G AR D E N| FERRY-MORSE JPasZproo0/ 


Cuttings root more readily in acid SN AP DRAG ONS 


soil. 


1 will aid aphi 
eae as Oe For some time FERRY-MORSE has 
No conifer should be pruned except — its own soveleenent 
for shape or to establish a leader. pe < the new Rust-Proo 
Oakroot fungus causes toadstools to napdragon and has devel- 
oped some new colors 


come up around the tree. hl A 
Do not add lime and manure to the with large PGES. 
A well balanced mix- 


















soil at the same time. | onset nae 
Too much moisture at roots, with | pli 
poor drainage, causes stem rot on stocks. ing these 
A good lawn mixture for adobe soil new selec- 






is 70 per cent Pacific rye, 13 per cent tions. 
blue grass, 7 per cent clover, and 10 | 
per cent red top. 

Since birds feed on aphis, a bird bath 
in your garden will insure partial con- 
trol of this pest. 

Old silk hose cut in spiral strips are 
excellent for tying up plants. | 


Pack- 
ets of this 
Novelty Mix- 
ture can be ob- 
tained from any 
dealer carrying Ferry’s 
Seeds. Our new catalog 
will be mailed on request. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


500 Paul Avenue, San Francisco, California 











Creek Gardens 
(Continued from page 11) 


with tiny white blooms; any of the 
sandworts (Arenaria) ; cerastium, a 


soft creeping gray thing said to have 4 
the manners and morals of its relative FERRY Ss SEEDS 


chickweed ; candytuft (Iberis) and au- 











brietia which will spread rapidly if PURE BRED __ PRE-TESTED 
iven some sun; periwinkle (Vinca a 
aa or Gypso tha repens i Vero- SED FOR TINS HERD BOOK 
; Ain ts sewage xd: “30 HERBS WILL MAKE AN HERB GARDEN” 
nica teucrium prostrata, whic wi creep is the title of Helen Lyman’s latest literary achievement. Her other little books are “Bridge 
in any soil or position. There is an al- of Sighs,’’ ''Suspension Bridge,’’ and ‘'Calendar of Garden Jingles.’’ This latest book treais 
‘ 3 an old-fashioned subject whose popularity has been revived during the past year or two. This 
most endless variety of these useful po ge of — Shabespe et = ir stat 2 gay and ne in the modern aeaies - 
™ - f REE 5 erb rove garden; akespeare’s berb garden; and a few goog -tasting recipes in which herbs 
spreaders for rough corners. Alyssum are used for flavoring. The book retails for 25 cents po may be ordered from the Sunset 
saxatile and Arabis alpina are common Book Department, 576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 











with us, but we might add for a change | — 
the Kenilworth ivy (Linaria cymbala- 
ria), a trailing perennial with mauve 
blossoms, or there is the Alpine sort 
with flowers of orange and pink. Pachy- 
Sandra terminalis will cover a shady 
spot with glossy foliage and spikes of 
white flowers, and I cannot resist add- 
ing one more, Thymus serpyllum, the 
wild mountain thyme, which is the fra- 
grant thyme of the English downs. 







Make your 
~, flower garden 
a show-place 
by planting 








WATER Ly POOL 


TO BEAUTIFY LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN | 


Add colorful beauty, exquis- 
ite fragrance and fascinating SPECIAL OFFER 


Gr interest to your garden with a 
Ni ‘CN RDEN modern Water Lily —. Every a er RNC ee 
garden has room Mixed blue ani 25e neds vom kane demiitices sae aad aurea 


T C ool or simple tub garden. ink varieties. . 
QUES IONS OME Up eaay to care for with plenty il ii at the glorious beauty and vigor of the flowers 
of flowers shortly after plant- on every hand— in cottage garden as well as on 


ENGLAND’S BEST 




















Johnson’s California Water Lilies noted for extra Sr levnied excites Sin PI RE IIOP SEA, 
seen ma} ikoe: and will thrive anywhere in U.S. or the og € . - a mations | a are large ly Te- 
Wri b d Canada. Sate delivery GUARANTEED. New Low Prices. sponsible, for these ‘‘pedigree-quality” seeds 
rite me about your garden ques- Write for new FREE 1935 illustrated Catalog, 32 pages have been developed through more than a 
i . H of water lily lore. Many natural hundred years of the most intensive breeding 
tions and | I dig up the answers for color pictures. Tells how to build and se lection of the best seed by England’s 
All ‘ inexpensive pools, plant tub gar- premier seedsmen—Sutton & Sons. 
you. laskisa stamped envelope. dens. Includes complete post- Flower lovers in the United States can have 
- . paid collections of water plants flowers as beautiful as those grown in Enrland, 
—Marie Olsson, Garden Editor. ied over 100 varieties of water sag oor ne anaes ad ie eee 
age lg ge 5 ne — cme wee ee Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and General 
ay [ Garden Seed Catalogue for 1935. 200 pages. It 
¥ Johnson Water Gardens = £5. 1876 will be sent for 50c. 

: | oO Pas oy ges age se mel 32-pg. Booklet ] Fresh stock of seeds carried in San Francisco. 
Ry Lj1 enclose 25c for Tropical Water Lay Seeds SHERMAN T. BLAKE CO., The Blake Bldg. 
~ | postpaid. ] 240 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Exclusive California Agents for 


% 22 Add 
a Addsass | SUTTON & SONS, LTD. 
City State a BOX 48, READING, ENGLAND 
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You Are Entitled to Graft 


A Western Garden Movie 
by Norman Donald Morse 

















HEARTWOOD a WW) 

















TOOLS 





{No 


GRAPE END GRAFT 











All plants have an outer and an 
inner surface. A mucilaginous 
growing tissue called the cam- 
bium layer unites these parts. In 
grafting, success depends upon 
forming a living contact between 
the cambium of a scion (a bud 
or shoot to be grafted) and the 
cambium of a sturdy root-stock. 


Grafting deciduous trees is best 
done in late winter. Unless as an 
experiment, graft only related 
species — cherry on cherry, etc. 
Exceptions exist. Peach, plum, 
apricot, nectarine, and almond 
seem congenial, while quince has 
an affinity for apple, pear, loquat, 
and toyon. Freaks are fun! 


Tools for grafting need not be 
expensive. Those essential in- 
clude a knife for cutting scions; 
pruning shears; a saw; mallet 
and hand ax for splitting limb 
stubs; a heavy screw driver or 
other prying tool for opening 
clefts, and wax or tar to seal all 
of the cut surfaces afterwards. 


Drawing above shows end graft 
(used principally for grapes). 
A root-stock and scion are 
matched for size, the square-cut 
ends butted tightly together and 
held in place by a peg forced 
into the pithy centers, and the 
perfect-fitting union bound 
very tightly with friction tape. 





ma 


LEAVE 
SOME 
LIMBS 














SPLITTING 
STUB 











= 
MATCH IN 
CAMBIUM 
LAYERS 

















In cleft-grafting, saw limbs off 
squarely. Stubs left should have 
a diameter not greater than four 
inches. Wood and bark below 
the cut should be free of knots 
and blemishes. Leave a large 
limb, preferably on the south 
side to shade side grafts from 
sun and to utilize surplus sap. 


Now with handax and mallet 
split limb stubs through their 
centers at right angles to the ver- 
tical, or tree trunk, line. A hori- 
zontal split holds grafts more 
securely. After splitting, force a 
screw driver (or other prying 
tool) into the cut until a half- 
inch cleft is formed. (See sketch. ) 


Scions should be taken from vig- 
orous last season’s growth. Cut 
them five inches long with four 
good buds. Sharpen lower end 
with two long cuts as indicated. 
Now fit scions one on either side, 
into the cleft. Match as nearly as 
possible the cambium layers of 
stock and scion as indicated. 


Remove pry tool. Tension of 
wood should hold scions firmly. 
Wax carefully to exclude the air. 
A good grafting wax can be ob- 
tained at any seed store, or one 
can be made at home by melting 
together equal parts beeswax, 
resin and paraffine; it is applied 
hot, like asphaltum, with ee 








CACTUS 








FITTING 


CUTTING BINDING 




















cORD 


CIONS 


CORD 











The saddle or inverted cleft graft 
is used agp toad on fleshy and 
succulent subjects. Scions are 
split or notched, and root-stocks 
are wedge pointed. Other than 
matching cut surfaces, no par- 
ticular care is needed. Ordinary 
pins are used to hold scions in 
place until the union is made. 


Whip or tongue grafts are used 
for small plants. Stock and scion 
of a size are cut on a long angle. 
Midway of this cut.a transverse 
notch is made. Stock and scion 
are then fitted together, so that 
tcngues interlock. The union is 
tightly wrapped with wax and 
friction tape to speed healing. 


Evergreen and other difficult sub- 
jects are best veneer grafted. 
Stock and parent plant are placed 
side by side. A portion of bark 
of each is pared away and cut 
surfaces bound together with ad- 
hesive tape. When union is made 
the plant is severed from its par- 
ent and the root-stock beheaded. 


Trees which have suffered trunk 
injuries can be saved by clearing 
out injured bark to live tissue 
and inserting vigorous shoots of 
last season’s wood as shown. 
Shoots are cut somewhat longer 
than wound and worked into 
place. Tie firmly, wax, and wrap 
with mud-filled burlap sacking. 
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GLAD SPECIAL 


5 each of 20 varieties, all la- 
beled, containing such out- 
standing varieties as Douglas 
Golden Dream, Konynenburg 
and Phipps, blooming size 
(No. 4s). 


Prepaid for $1 


S. C. KELLETT 
Grants Pass, Ore. 





ROSES 
BUSH + STANDARD + WEEPING ROSES 
New varieties, including the sensational “Southport,” 
“Mary Hart,” “Countess Vandal,” “Golden Climber,” 
and many others. Catalogue upon request. 
C. H. STOCKING, Rose Grower 
532 N. 16th St. San Jose, Calif. 








NUT TREES—Filberts, Chestnuts, Pecans 
FINE CONIFERS—Free Catalogue 


THE FELIX GILLET NURSERY 
Box 85X—Nevada City, Calif. 


Order will be prepaid if you mention this advertisement 











DREAM LILIES 
(See November Sunset) 


Year-old seedlings 14, inch in diam., 
16 for $1.00; 344 inch in diam., 12 
for $1.00. Big bulbs, 6 to 8 inches 
circumference, 12 for $3.00; 8 to 11 
inches circumference, 12 for $4.00. 
Hybridist collection of 2 each of 7 
fine kinds and one dozen dream 
lilies for $5.00—a $10.00 value. 


LESLIE WOODRIFF 
Harbor, Oregon 








dwarf blue neme- 
sia and pink 
stocks for two 
very pleasing 
border effects. 


Plant yellow cal- 
ceolaria (C. rugo- 
sa) with blue lo- 
belia, or petunia 
Pink Glory with 


VETTERLE & REINELT 








CAPITOLA, CALIF. 
BEGONIAS . . . GLOXINIAS . . . GERBERAS 
DELPHINIUM 


We Grow Only the Best Ask for Catalogue 





A new note in plant 
introductions, is a 


very good-looking 


4 


ee 


© evergreen watsonia! 





SOME OF OUR SPECIALTIES 
TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 
SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 


ENGLISH HOLLIES 
that always berry 


Largest Stock of Bays in America 


Write us for your garden 
requirements 





4s sR 
WATSONVILLE, CAL. 
Please Mention Sunset 











HERBERT STOCKTON 


NATIVE PLANT NURSERY 
1008 LINCOLN AVE. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 

e 


Native Bulbs — Plants 


Ferns and Shrubs 
. 


Catalogue on Request 


RARE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
YOUR CHOICE, 35c; 3 for $1.00 
Campanula Muralis, Draba Aizoides, Hypericum 


Coris, Saxifraga Bathoniensis, Pulmonaria Maculata, 
Pentstemon Rupicola, Potentilla Tridentata, Geum 
Heldreichi, Androsace Lanuginosus, Arabis Aubrieoides. 
Send for Free Catalog; 
It Pronounces Names 









E. 101 SHARP, SPOKANE, WASH. DEPT. SI! 











Be sure to read all 
of the garden ad- 
vertising in this 
January SUNSET. 
When you write 


, for the catalogues 
[) $j offered, will you 


f VA please mention 
i777 SUNSET MAGa~- 


ZINE? Thank you. 








THE WORLD'S NEWEST AND BEST ROSES 
ALL ROSEBUSHES 25< EACH $2.75 PER DOZ. 


Guaranteed true to name. Write for catalogue 


PORT STOCKTON NURSERY 


RT. 1, BOX 161, STOCKTON, CALIF. 
SALES YARD AT 2810 E. MAIN ST. 

















FOR NURSERYMEN and 
PLANT DEALERS ONLY 


Write to the Sunset Garden Editor about advertising 
rates for this new page in the garden department 











THE 
GARDEN 
QUARTERLY 
America’s 
largest and 
most beautiful 
gardening 
magazine 














. authoritative articles illus- 
trated in natural colors . . . de- 
voted entirely to the Pacific Coast 


Year’s subscription includes the 
Quarterly (four issues) and the 
Pacific Coast Garden (monthly 
gardening guide). All for $2.00. 
Sample copy 50 cents. Your money 
refunded if not completely satis- 
fied with first issue you receive. 
Send for it today. 


The Garden Quarterly 


Room 300 560 Howard St. 
San Francisco 








Paint wooden handles 
of garden tools a 
bright color so that 
they may be easily 
found when left in 
the garden. 








I LIKE TO PLAN 
ROSE GARDENS! 


MAY I HELP YOU 

WITH YOURS? 
So much of beauty and last- 
ing pleasure may be achieved 
at a comparatively small cost. 


THE BEST IN ROSES 


at the 


CROMBIE NURSERY 


J. R. Crombie, Garden Designer 
8751 FOOTHILL BOULEVARD 
Oakland, California 
Phone TRinidad 1411 
(Write for Rose List) 











TIGRIDIA ROSEA 


Nature's most striking flower for out- 
door planting. Large blooming size 
bulbs: doz., $1.50; 100, $10.00. 250 
seeds of same, $1.00. Prices cash with 
order. Place orders now. 
2 
Bank of Eureka as reference 


& 
¢c. G. BAKER, Eureka, Calif. 
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Top row: brodiaea; 
iris; fiddle-neck 


— 
every issue of SUN- 
SET MAGAZINE runs 
a definite theme, a 
thread of continuity. 
For instance, when it 
came time to plan this 
month’s issue, we 
reasoned something 
like this: Now this 
January SUNSET 
comes out right after 
Christmas, when 
everyone is sick of 
fruit cake and tinsel. 
Bills are coming in 
and there is a general 
desire to get back to 
earth, to be thrifty, to 
lead the simple life. 
This, therefore, will 
be a good time to give our readers plans 
for little houses and country cabins. 
Instead of describing new furnishings, 
we can tell how to fix up the old. Our 
recipes must be appealingly tasty, but 
not over-rich and extravagant. A 
wholesome, crisp atmosphere must per- 
meate the whole issue, and every page 
must sing the song of spring, which in 
Sunset Land comes in with the new 
year. This January SUNSET, then, is our 
new year’s greeting, our thrift number, 
our salute to spring. 


Here in the West, spring, of course, 
means the festival of the wild flowers. 
From time to time we have mentioned 
books descriptive of our native plants, 
but with the wider use of natural color 
photography many of these older books 
will be discarded for newer ones more 
realistically illustrated. On our desk is 
a brand-new volume, “Wild Flowers,” 
by Homer D. House (The Macmillan 
Company, $7.50), that is surely a mas- 
terpiece of color photography. In addi- 
tion to numerous black-and-white en- 
gtavings, there are more than 300 color 
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plates to help you identify the most 
common wild flowers of the United 
States. Fine as the book is, however, 
we cannot help feeling a bit disap- 
pointed that the author has slighted so 
many of our western favorites. In this 
Adios, for instance, are pictured five of 
our most common western wild flow- 
ers—only two of which are described 
in the book just mentioned. 


We speak of this not in a spirit of 
criticism but to point out again that 
East is East and West is West, and 
rarely do they meet in books and maga- 
zines written from a supposedly na- 
tional viewpoint. For information about 
the West we must invariably turn to 
western sources. That, obviously, is the 
reason for the existence of SUNSET 
MaAGAZINE—to give western families 
authentic and up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on western home building, west- 
ern gardening, western foods and 
housekeeping, western outdoor and 
vacation lore, western living gener- 
ally. This information is rarely available 
in the so-termed national publications. 
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Below: California 


poppy and lupine 


It is not the whole 
aim of our maga- 
zine existence, how- 
ever, simply to give 
you westernized 
information. Even 
more important than 
information is inspi- 
ration. In some way 
we must catch and 
preserve between the 
covers of this all- 
western publication 
the sunshine, the 
color, the spirit of 
pioneering, the joy 
of living that is so 
much a part of Sun- 
set Land. That is our 
dream for the new 
year that lies just 
ahead for this magazine. 


You can help to make our dreams 
come true by writing us fully and fre- 
quently just what you would like to see 
in this, your own all-western magazine. 
Do you want more garden material? If 
so, on what subjects? Do you find what 
you want in our house plans? Do you 
like simple, home-flavored recipes, or 
shall we heap on more ‘‘whipped 
cream’’? What part of the magazine do 
you read first? What do you do with 
your copies after you have finished 
reading them? Right now while you are 
writing your Christmas thank-you let- 
ters, won't you give some thought to 
the above questions and then write us 
your answers? We shall appreciate it 
sincerely and in return promise to give 
you an even better and more beautiful 
publication. With this request and with 
sincere new year’s greetings to every one 
of you, we wind up this January SuN- 
SET. Adios, then, until the February 
number, which promises to be the finest 
SUNSET that we have ever published. 
—Lou RICHARDSON. 
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now... 
A SUNSET Guide for Western 
Campers, Hunters, Anglers 
and Barbecuers! 





Plan Your 1935 Vacation Ahead with 
SUNSET’S GRUBSTAKE COOK BOOK 


HERES the finest guidebook imaginable for a gift, or to help you plan 
your own vacation from scratch, whether it’s a family or personal camp- 

ing trip, or an escape to the wilds to hunt or fish. C. M. (Hotrock) Mugler, 
author of Sunser’s Grubstake Cook Book, puts you onto the whole bag of 
tricks of the men who spend their lives in the West's outdoors. He tells you, 
in complete detail: 
HOW to plan your grub list and equipment; how to dress, prepare and cook 
all Western fish and game; how to use all outdoor cooking methods—log 
ranges, Dutch ovens, etc.; how to pack a horse, read trail signs, landmarks, 
stars, make fishing knots, select packs, and many other items of gen- 
eral outdoor information. Best of all, he tells you: 
HOW to cook the kind of grub, at camp or barbecue, that puts 
ginger into your “Come an’ git it!” call. Twelve chapters are de- 
voted to outdoor recipes to add to your repertoire . . . food for 
hungry campers that sticks to the ribs. Five minutes after your copy 
arrives you'll be rarin’ to go places—but first of all, PLAN ahead 
with the Grubstake Cook Book. Check your own lists of grub, 
equipment, etc., against SunseT’s—you'll travel less expensively, 
lighter, longer, and more enjoyably than ever. 


FREE TRIAL! If for any or no reason 
you are dissatisfied with the Grubstake only 5 0 [ 
Cook Book, merely return it to us 
within 10 days. We will refund your and we pay the postage 
so¢, plus return postage on the book. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM SUNSET MAGAZINE, USING THE COUPON BELOW 


Sunset Magazine, Lane Publishing Co., 

576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

YES, send me, postage-paid,.............. copy (or copies) of Sunset’s 
Grubstake Cook Book. I enclose.................... cesses dN payment. 


You are to refund my remittance, plus return postage, if I send it 


back in 10 days. 
My Name 
Address 
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AMONG THE MANY 
DISTINGUISHED WOMEN WHO 
PREFER CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS: 


Mu Nicholas Biddle 


PHILADELPHIA 


MN Mary By ed 


RICHMOND 


Ma Awell Cabot 
BOSTON 
A: 4. Somat 4d Ca rnegee, fe 


NEW YORK 


AN lat Go Gardner Cooldge 2rd 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


COG UY, 14 C7 Ae s2e Geld 


NEW YORK 


Mes James Russell. (Lou ell 


NEW YORK 


Mua Piller PA Cnsay Aulmer 


+) CHICAGO 
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Miss Evelyn Cameron Watts 
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MISS WATTS’ FEATHER CAPE IS MADE OF THE PLUMAGE OF THE TROPICAL LOPHOPHORE™ BIRD 


Copyright,1934, 
R.J.ReynoldsTobacco 


Company 


“I never get tired of the smooth 
Camel flavor — the last one I 
smoke at night tastes just as good 
as the first in the morning,” says 
the charming débutante daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Dorsey 
Watts of New York and Balti- 
more. “And Camels are wery mild, 
too — even when I’ve smoked a 
lot, Camels never upset my 


nerves. And if I’m tired I find 


that smoking a Camel seems to 
refresh me— gives mea ‘lift’ that 
makes me ready to start all over 
again.” 

It is true that your energy is 
increased by smoking a Camel. 
It releases your latent energy in 
a safe and natural way. When 
tired, a Camel will drive fatigue 
and irritability away, and never 


affect your nerves. 


Camels are made from finer, More Expensive Tobaccos 


or - Turkish and Domestic... than any other popular brand 








